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LETTER I. 


To 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART., 


PRIME MINISTER, 


FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY, AND 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 


ON HIS 


MINISTERIAL MANIFESTO. 





Wolseley Hall, 21. Dec., 1834. 


Srr,—I have read, with great atten- 
tion and care, your address to your con- 
stituents, the electors of Tamworth, 
which is, in the true sense of the 
word, a ManiresTo of the new Ministry ; 
that is to say, a setting forth, or a de- 
claring, of the intended proceedings of 
that Ministry, and of the principles anc 
grounds of those proceedings: and | 
think it right, while 1 convey this ma- 
nifesto to my constituents of Oldham 
and to the public at large, to convey to 
them, through the same channel (num- 


“bering the paragraphs as I proceed), my 


observations on the contents of that 
manifesto, 
Panacraps 1, ** The formation of a 


“ew Government” is a phrase quite im- 


proper to be used by a’ person in your 


* dignified situation, and ‘on an occasion 


so solemn as this. Itis not a “‘ new Go- 
vernment”; it is no Government at 
all; it isan assemblage of men, whom 
she King has chosen for his servants in- 
stead of the servants whom he lately 
had. And, though talking of “ Lord 


' Gary's. Gorernment,”. Lord Meu- 
_BouRNE’s Government,” and“ Sir Ro- 
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hience has arisen. 


Birt Peet's Government,” 36 not sedi- 
tion, and is nothing more than slang 
used by the clerks in office, when they 
assemble together to munch their mutton 
chop and look wise; it is, nevertheless, 
a phrase degrading to the King, and to 


. |that real Government, which consists of 


King, Lords, and Commons. ‘The last 
sentence of this paragraph tells us, that 
you did not place at the disposal of the 
King your services, until after you had 
taken an anxious view of the position of 
public affairs. I should not have liked 
this, if I had been King ; I should have 
liked, a great deal better, to have had 
an instant offer of services; an instant 
offer to stand by me; and then, ‘ an 
“ anxious review of the position of pub- 
* lic affairs.” 

Paracrarn 2. Now, sir, do not you 
see here, how the King has lost power, 
and how hie servants have lost efficiency, 
by the breach of the bargain which was 
made between the people and this fa- 
mily? That bargain was, that no one 
holding a pension, or place of profit 
under the crown, should have a seat in 
the House of Commons. This was pro- 
vided for by the 12. and 13. of Williain 
and Mary; but this part of this, the 
Acr of Serriement, was afterwari's 
repealed, to the very great and notorious 
injury of the people. And, now, itis 
manifestly an injury to the King; and, 
in effect, cuts off a part of his preroga- 
tive of choosing his own servants ; for, 
though his prerogative allows him to 
choose you, for instance, you must go 
and ask leave of the people of Tam- 
worTH, before you can-serve him, seeing 
that the manner of carrying on the Go- 
vernment now requires your presence in 
Parliament! While boroughmongering 
lasted, there was no inconvenience at- 
tending this; but now there is great in- 
convenience; and, for want of adherence 
to the Act of Settlement, this inconve- 
And, why not ex- 
clude all the servants of the King from 
the House of Commons, agreeably to 








the Act of Settlement? It would requir 
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a dissertation of some length, to show 
clearly allthe advantages which would 
arise from such a change, as well to the 
- King himself and his servants, as tu the 
people at large. Those servants being 
in the House of Commons makes no 
rt of the constitution of this country. 
‘The House does not recognise them as 
such; the House knows them only as 
members of Parliament. As a Privy 
Councillor; as a person oecupying a 
high office of state, you are greatly the 
superior of the members of the House 
in general: but in that House, you are 
exactly upon a level with the rest of us ; 
and the House loses, and greatly loses, 
in weight and authority with the people 
by there being a bench called “ the 
Treasury Bench” ; and by all the pre- 
ferences and advaatages, which it is the 
custom to give to that bench: the laws 
are not received with half the reverence, 
with which they would be received, if it 
did not seem to be a thing taken for 
granted, that no bill ean ever succeed, 
unless it be brought in by, or have 
- the consent of, the servanis of the 
King. 

Panacrarpn 8. Here you see the 
difficulty arising out of this inconsistent 
state of things; for you so confound 
here your character of representative 
with that of Minister, that this para- 
graph is altogether illogical. After de- 
acribing the nature of the declaration 
that you are making, you tell the peo- 
ple of Tamworta, that they are entitled 
to receive from you, a full and unre- 
served declaration of your principles as 
a Minister of the crown. And why are 
they so entitled? Because, forsooth, 

ou are their member of Parliament ; 
ause you have long been in habits 

of friendly intercourse with them ; and. 
berau-e they stood by you in times of 
difficulty. These are very good reasons 
for makiog a frank declaration of your 

. future intentions, as a member of Par- 
- Lament; but no reason whatever for 
your selecting them as a channel, 

- through which to make this general 
manifesto. I know you use the word 
** also” at the beginning of the second 
sentence of this paragraph; but that 
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force of the word ‘ this” which is. the 
fifth werd from the beginning of the 
first sentence of ibis paragraph, and 
which word * ths” represents the whole 
subject of the ma ifert». 1 do not say 
this in the way of ca ping atthe com- 
| position et the manife-te; bat for the 
purpose of showing bew difficult it is 
for even the great.~t masier of words 
to get aloug amidst the p rformance of 


such a contusive of duiies and of cha- 
racters. 
ParaGcrapy 4. ‘She duties that you 


will have to perform “are arduous’’; 
you yourself certainly have not sought 
them; though, if L had been in your 
place, | would have sought them, see- 
ing the situation in which I saw the 
King. Certainly you are correctin your 
view of the object and effect of the Re- 
form Bill, as to this matter; and that 
man would deserve to be hanged who 
approved of the Reform Bill, if he 
deemed it calculated to have the effect 
of nullifying the prerogative of the King. 
[am sorry. to have avy thing to stop 
me in.so good a paragraph as this; but, 
sir, you say, that you found the King in 
acrisis of ‘‘ great difficulty”; and in 
other parts you appear to be placing on 
the credit side of your account a large 
sum for the difficulties, which the car- 
rying on of the executive part of the 
Government presents to you. But, sir, 
what are these difficulties? We have 
had twenty. years of profound peace, at 
the end of a war of “ victory,” of 
“ glory,” and of * conquest.” We have 
now profound peace with all the world ; 
we have prodigiously increased, and in- 
creasing, manufactures ; in imports and 
exports an increase equally prodigious. 
We have roads, so improved as to make 
space not half what it was. We have 
canals that run under mountains and 
over turnpike roads. We have rail- 


roads and steam-engines, that literally 
move us swiftly as the wind, and that 


almost realize the fabled prayer to Ju- 
PITER, “to annihilate both space aod 
time, to make two lovers happy.” We 
have more “ caerran.” than all the rest 
of the world put together ! . Now, then, 
sir, what, cambe the diffjeulties which 
you can possibly have descried, in the 





word “also” does not take away the 
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carrying on of the affairs of a nation 
likethis? I might stop here, and wait 
for @reply ; bat | will not. The truth 
is, that there are difficulties after all. 
But’ then, there is this to be said, that 
you yourself have had as much to do in 
the creating of them as any man who 
is now in existence. The difficulties 
are purely of a pecuniary description, 
or having their rise in that source. 
Your father supported Prrr and Ap- 
DINGTON; you yourself supported Pers 
CEVAL; you partook in power with 
LiverPooL; you took into your own 
hands the great fiscal affairs, fifteen 
years ago; you were, in fact,.chiet 
rnler from 1822 to November 1830 ;4 
you made a new and terrible criminal 
code yourself, by which you moulded 
trespasses into misdemeanours, and 
misdemeanours into felunies; and, in 
some cases, simple civil wrongs into 
felonies; you yourself introduced a 
Bourbon-police ; you have now voted 
for a total revolution in that great law, 
called the Poor-taw. You come to 
the concern, therefore, just as you left 
it; Or just as you have assisted to make 
it by the Poor-naw Bint. So that you 
have no difficulties that you have not 
created: yourself, or assisted to create ; 
and, had. you shrunk from the call of 
the King, you never could have held up 
your head in England again. You are 
the very man of all men, whom it be- 
came to devote yourself to the service 
of the King at this time; the very man 
of all men, that the people ht to 
wish’ to see in the possession of full 
and ample power. You now hold’the 
three offices, Prime Minister,:Birst Lord 
of the se Chancellor of the: Kx< 
chequer. When the powers were di- 
vided, it was a poor ang oom parech ei 
this; when there'was | Minister J 
in one House, and pcm pa in the 
other House; then there wall acddivisio’ | 
of authority and responsibility that puz- 
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tient, and receive your boundless reward 
in’ the praises of twenty millions: of 
grateful people! But do not quit him; 
do not give him over and leave hint ; 
if you cannot cure, 'see him fairly into 
his coffin, follow him to his grave, and 
boldly say, “Ashes to ashes, and ‘dust 
to dust.” . Avy thing, in such a case, is 
better than a refreat ! 

Panacraru 5. This paragraph seems 
to indicate that you have great doubts 
with regard to your being able to con- 
duct the affairs: of the country with 
viguur and suecess,” And why “ vi- 
gour”? * Vigour “seems to bea strange 
word to apply to the manner of con- 


ment. One would have thought that 
Lord Grey’ s everlasting talk about 
** vigour’. would have been a warning 
to you ; especially when viewed in con- 
junction with the final effects of that 
vigour. ‘There was no oecasion for any 
word at all here, besides that of success ; 
but, if there must needs be another word 
to round the sentence, mrldness, or yen 
tleuess, or some other such word, would 
have been a great deal better, at this 
time, than vigour. Ah, sir! be vigorous 
with the bushel of wheat! I lauxzh all 
other vigourto scorn. The people de- 
spise the m:nace; and, if you be wise, 
you will talk little about vigour, ; ‘The 
threatening tone of the Kine's spreouKs 
(which has been in them all for forty- 
four years) -has: done a great deal ia 
the producing of your present aiffivals 
ties. 
for your “ vicour.” 

Paracrava 6. This paragraph ought 
not’ to have been here, unless had ° 
made an explicit: decinration of princly 
ple all the way through. 

p Pandcrarns ° Gs) By and? 9." Cer-~ 
tainly, no man, in -his senses; ever sup- ' 
‘that your ‘having — the 





zled men ;° that divided the respunsi- 
bility and:the force of attack, “No 
nate but‘one rt = po touk: to.» 4 


‘ ~ & 







}mentiin conformity with thut bill,’ No 


seen ncmmenr es vor Mr, Matinons « 
PNY Be ra mot * to the” 
‘treaty of 1794)nnd 4 

, » ow oes 7 


ducting the civil affiirs of a govern~ - 


The people do not care @ straw ° 


eform Bill wax to nmake it ifconsistent . 
ia you to carry on the affairs of govern / 
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afterwards carried it most scrupulously 
into effect, and adhered to it rigidly’til} 
it expi You might have saved your- 
self the trouble of. scouting the idea, 
that to ‘de this would be apostacy; for 
every, sensible man in the kingdom 
i a at the ridiculous notion. But, 
sir, in Par. 7, you appeal (fora proof 
that you sre no enemy to reform of 
abuses) to your conduct with regard to 
the CURRENCY, to the CRIMINAL LAW, 
and some other things, of all which | 
shall have to speak presently. 
Panacearu 10. You here tell us, 
that, as to. adopting the spirit of the 
Reform Bill, you will not do any thing 
which 
ment” .of a respect for ancient rights, 
and a deference to ‘‘ prescriptive au- 
thority.” Now, sir, though you do not 
say it, you here clearly give it to be un- 
derstood, that a considerable part of the 
people, or, at least, some of them, wish 
for a continual series of changes ; an 
abrogation of ancient rights, and a dis- 
st ai of all prescriptive authority. 
ere do you find these people, sir? 
I have been a very attentive observer of 
the changes ‘mace within the last forty 
years: of the abrogation of ancient 
righis ; and of the many instances in 


which prescriptive authorily has been| 


disregacded.: I: have known all along 
the actors, as well as the acts ; and, sir, 
ufter a couple of days of thinking about 
the matter; and after having twice con- 
sulted. my pillow upon it, I would, if 

, declare upon my oath, that I 
know,of no man, by whose acts and by 
whose votes so many ancient rights have 
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| however, that it seems necessary | 
a little more definite than you have ~ 
) been, as to'what are ancient rights and | 
jprescriplive authority; for your sup- 
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Bin. Shin. this case, there is not. 
only a Want d¥ respect for encient rights, 
but a toteekgh rd of preseriptive.an- . 


The} trial by jury.is: a pretty. 
, and has something like. 


prescription 40 plead in its support ; 
and I xegly believe, that not one 
single dayjh the year passes over our . 
heads, $andt¥s excepted, without the 


passing efunmgfy judicial decisions, con- . 
trary top'th@t\ancient right, that pre- 
sripiveguthgrity and that, too, in 
consequence of measures introduced 
you yourself, and carried through by the 
Parliam@nt;of which you approved! 
Therefore sir, ] will never stand, or sit, 


. 
au amount to an abandon- silently, tad héhr THE PEOPLE represent. 






ed as wishing to set ancient rights and 
prescri haan at defiance; when 
I know, it aaipeety thing which has 
been doné in this way, has been done 
against the will, and solely against the 
will, of the people: when I know, that 
during my long war aguinst power; 
that, dugfhg tht war, in which I have 
seen out Prime Ministers, 1, and 
that portion of the people that bas been 
with me, have always been contending 
FOR ancient rights and prescriptive au- 
thority, and against innovations ; and 
that we are now contending against 
innovations ; and we challenge any one 
to prove to the contrary. 1 Jeave this 
point for the present, with just obsetv- 
ing, that it would be wise in. those, 
whose lives have been spent ‘in abro- 
gating ancient rights, and ‘in setting 
prescriptive authority at defiance, to say. 
as little about the, matter as possible, 
especially at a crisis like this, when . 
men's minds are quite enaugh set afloat. 
by the principles, which the Poor-naw 
Bitt has compelled us.to bring: into - 






porter the Standard now calis the 
MALT-TAX a’ which has “ PRE-. 
SCRIPTIVEA ITY”? Tobe. 
sure, Gd. the bushel was laid on 140 
years ago ; but the 2s, 1d. has @ “ pre~ 


scriptive authority "- of only about 39. 











years! And, yet, I dare say your pat 
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tisans will soon find out, that $9 years part, do not think that they were ina” 
a good time to establish a prescription | tended as insults ; but 1 know that they 


against the people’s purses or their per: | 
sons; While’ no length : 
ficient to establish a prescription tn their 
favour. “Ah, sir! the time is passed 


were both the effect of as great foolish. . 


of time;is suf+|ness as I ever witnessed in my whole. 


life; besides the first of them being 
most glaringly unjust. What, sir! tal 


for énsolence like this. The Poor-.aw | of easing the Dissenters ; relieving them 


Bivs, has challenged every drop of blood 
in our veins; and we will now, make 
these insolent men see, and make 


from church-rates, by making them pay . 


those rates in excise-duties, stamp~ 


duties, and window-duties! Is it fora ~ 


patrons feel, that we know well .what/|“‘ steéesman” to talk thus? But this 


‘( PRESCRIPTIVE AUTHORITY *’ is. .. ‘ 
Paracrarns 1}, 12, 13,and14. These, 
paragraphs present nothing which calls 


is not the worst of the proposition. . 
The church-rates are now paid by the 
owners and occupiers of real pro- | 


for particular remark, except thatevery|perfy; and, therefore, by persons cs» 


body will here perceive, that this vague, 
unmeaving, useless, corporation-com- 
mission is still to remain a charge-upon 
the country: and this leaves us too 
much reason to suppose, that the la- 
bourer's earnings are still to be,taken. 
away to support these hordes of-coms 
missioners ; and that I. was mistak: 
when I, in my letter of thanks. to’ the 
King for turning out the late Ministers, 
expressed, by implication, an, opinion, 
that the carrying on of the Government: 
by detached parcels of irresponsible 
om would now be put an end to. 
t is still to be Whig- government: in 
this respect, at any rate ! 

Paracrarus 15; 16,17; and 18. Here 
we have what the Dissenters are to ex- 
pect from this new Ministry ; and you 
propose to ga, with regard to them, 
just as far as the Whigs proposed 
and no farther. There are three distinct 


points, church-rates, marriages, yniver-|eny rig 
they have ail the rights. If they 
with the late Ministers, as to the two}manfully demanded the whole, 
formers and leave the Dissenters to|should have had any support that 


sities; and you tell us, that you 














togo,|always beaten; and always must be ; 


some substance. Adopt your projem, 
and they fal] upon the people who have 
nothing but theie labour, and to whom. . 
you, and the Whigs too, deny the right . 
of voting at elections! The Dissent- 
ers, to their great honour, rejected 
this. proposition with scorn, T 
dashed aside the poisoned chalice, and 
you would again tender it to their lips. 
As to the Manaiaon-sint, if it had be- 
come law, it would, in effect, though not 
in name, have given the Government a - 
control as to the places of worship, and 
as to the selection of Ministers; this the » 
Dissenters saw; and, therefore, they : 
rejected this billl, which also you would , 
tender them again! With re tothe | 
Universities, | always blamed -the \ 
Dissenters for asking for the mere ad , 
mission to take degrees. They were : 


ge 


beaten, ifthey stop there. If they 
ights to the Universities at 
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of Parliament, so it may be un- 
established ‘by act of ' Parliament’; 
and I ‘am prepared to prove, that 
it -ought to be’ so unestablished ; and 
that «there ‘ought to be, what the 
Dissenters cally ‘* A separation of 
church from state.” . Thisis what every 
sincere and sensible Dissenter wants ; 
and, therefore, in this‘respect, your ma- 
nifesto will be lamentably short of giv- 
ing satisfaction to the Dissenters. 
PakaGrapa 20 (reserving 19 for by- 
and-by). This relates'to the church in 
Ireland, and expresses your determina- 
tion to ‘abide by the principle, upon 
which ‘Lord Stantey and Sir James 
GranaM ‘guitted the ‘Ministry. That 
principle was, that nothing should be 
taken dwoy from the chureh; that 
churelt property was unalienable ; and} 
thav;: therefore, though it might not be 
wanted jn Ireland, it should fot be taken 
fot any other than ecclesiwstical pur- 
poses, As to’ the principle, itis not to 
be. maintained for a moment; or, 
if -it' be,: one-third. part of -the real 
property of England: and Wales, and, 
indeed, of the whole kingdom, is 
held by usurpation, by ‘wrongful 
foree, or by fraud ;-and this you ought 
to’ know as well'as I doi | A’ very con-' 
siderable'part of the estates of the no- 
bility “and gentry consises sof lands, 
houses, dithes, great and small, Easter- 
offerings, even! ‘Let the fact be looked 
at serivusly, sir: A very considetable 
past) I* repeat it, of the estates of the 
nobility:and -gentry of the whole king- 
done consists, at’ this very moment, of 












PROPERTY’ BY “PRE- 


sby acts of Purliament;: and the 


a Hen these “parcels of? property 


sl lofetbe*kingdoin): rest upon ‘no 
other'title than that of grants from the 
crown; \Guihorized by acts of Par- 
Hiamgnt, which alienated the: property 
from’ the*church;\and» gave it to the 


Kidg\' for -him!*to distribute amo 

Jayepersons.., You''ought ‘to Know. alt 
parr oné-ean hardly ‘believe 

that-}ou pha tt) and still talk 


eat | , | OTs | 
sr 7 









PTIVE RIGHT; and-all of whieh! | 
‘taken! away," and! made’ lay-yro-} that about éne lnlf of the parsonage 







refusing to alienate the church- property 
in trelind, where the want of that alien- 
ition is producing everlasting strifé and 
bloodshed ! 

PAraGRapas 21 and 22." Now comes 
the church in England. You are “ for 
“a commeration, ds you have been 
“ before”; nud, youare for removing 
every abuse that can impair the efficiency 
of the establishment! Now, sir, what 
is conrmutation? A changing of one 
thing, or shape, or ‘manner, for another. 
That is not what the people call. for. 
Vhey call. for an abolition of the tithes, 
and of the tithe system altogether ; and 
they are right, for two reasons : first, 
because the commutation, by changing 
a demand on the preduce, ‘and accord- 
ing to the amount of the produce ; by 
changing this demand into a rent-charge 
upon the land, would, in fact, be ub- 
solutely takiny away a part of every 
man’s estate; and it might take away 
the whole of the estates, by another 
change or two @ la Peel, in the value 
of money. ‘This mad scheme ‘never 
can be put in execution, without @ total 
abrogation of all’ the laws of real pro- 
perty hitherto’ in existence in Evgland. 
lt would, for instance, ‘be a grent com- 
fort-to the Dissenters to find; that they 
had got rid of tithes, and caught a 
ren!-charge!» Oh, no! This ‘is: really 
crack-skull work. But, you will re- 
move every abuse in ‘the carrying on 
of. the affairs of thé church. If 
vou do ‘that, you must: puri @n -end 
to chureh itself ; as-you will'very soon 
discover; when ‘you come to see that 


Ser ee OF WHICH ee handred? churehes!) in Eng- 
C bd 


lind’ und: Wales -have been suffered to 
‘tumble down; wheh you come to see 


houses huve tumbled downy or are unlit 
to live inyth the law eomatmnds so 


moreé'then one-third of all the}strictly that they stiall be upheld; when 


you come totearn that the eburebes are 
deserted by both parson and people; be- 
eause ‘the aresfocratical: » evine 
and take the revenues away-from the 
ing clergy. I could paint to you a 
parish which: is in thisestafe.It is a 
gEcTORY,» observe; the ‘tithes: seven © 
hundred and Giftyopounds a year; the 
tector has FIFA KEN ‘POUNDS of this — 
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revenue, the rest being taken away by a 
dignified clergyman, who is a LoRp! 
The poor rector, however, gets fifty 
unds more a year; and wHo gives 
him that? Why, he has it out of the 
taxes, voted by a boroughmonger. Par- 
liament! When you come to see in- 
numerable instances of this sort, will 
you then say, that. you will “ remove 
“‘ every. abuse that can impair the effi- 
** ciency of the church”? You may 
say so, and you may attempt to remove 
this enormous abuse, when. you find be- 
tween three and four thousand miserable 
incumbents, who have, .on an average, 
not moie a year than the wages of a 
journeyman carpenter in London, while 
there are bishops who have thirty thou. 
sand a yedr each. You may endeavour 
to remove this shameful, this crying 
abuse, which you cannot, without the 
most shameless inconsistency, let re- 
_ main, while you are crying up the una- 
lienab’e nature of church-property. You 
'. MAY attempt to remove this abuse ; 
but, if you do, the very moment you 
begin to make the attempt, you will be 
called jacobin and leveller : you will be 
' accused of a wish to “ overthrow the 
institutions of the country”; and you 
must come and join US at last; or be 
left a solitaire amidst a boundless. wil- 
derness of riches. 

ParaGrara 19, (which stepped over 
before). This ig a matter of PEN- 
SIONS; and you tell us that you will 
do just what the Whigs did with regard 

_ to them ; that is to say, not lop any © 
them off ; aod Lord Auraorpe told us, 
that they were charitable grants ; that 
it would be cruel to withdraw them ; 
and that it showed a want of gentleman- 
like feeling iad Me. Harvey, to enter- 
_ tain a desire that the House of Com- 
mons should.even make an inquiry into 
ommls upon which they had been, 
av. ! And yet, when the, Poor- 
LAs ‘obb was passing, and when the 
-t dy-law part of it was under con- 
4 jon; whea several members most 
thy ivexpressed their. of 
ih. ¢cuelty of such a law, Lord At- 
ToowP, whe had. just then, conie , back 
tra Commaning with Senzor, Coun: 
sron, and penny=aeline Cuaapwick, who 
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a greater departure from ancient rights, 


authority, than 
criminal code 
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were stuck up in a corner of the House. 
told us, that ¢¢ did not become legislators 
to act upon their feelings ; but to be ih- 
fluenced by what dry reason told them 
was just, and for the yeneral good. Yuu, 
sir, voted for this bill, and the Duke of 
We.iincton voted and spoke for it. 
And, is this nation going to staid by, 
and see this Poor-law Bin enforced ; 
and, at the same time, see the poor taxed 
to the amount of one-half of their earn- 
ings, and see these pensioners supported, 
in- great part, out of those earbings ! 
Are the English people going to be so 
base, at. last, as to hear declared'in the 
House of Lords, and amidst cheers, that 
there ought to be no law to provide re- 
lief for even the aged and infirm ; and 
to see the working people, compelled at 
the same time, to support these lord and 
lady pensioners, and thelr children and 
dependents? Are the people of Eng- 
land going to be sunk down into this pit 
of baseness? No; they are not! The 
pension-list was odious enough before ; 
but what is it now with this Poor-law 
Bill and its principles and provisions, 
before our eyes. Sir, by the time that 
this letter will appear in print, there 
will also appear, from under my pen, a 
little book, bound in leather, price six- 
teen pence, that any journeyman or la- 
bourer may carry in his waistcoat poc- 
ket, under the following title: “ Con- 
“ pert’s Legacy ro LaBoureErRs ; or, 
what is the right which the Lords, Ba- 
“‘vonets, and’ Squires, have to parcels of 
“ laud in England, more than any other 
“* men have to the same parcels of land ? 
“ With a dedication to Sin Roserr 
“Pegu.” I shall direct my publisher 
to send you one of these little books, 
which you. will be pleased to look upon 
as a thing forced from me, by that Poor- 
law. Bill, which you, and the Duke of 
Wexuineron supported, and which is 
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be over, important, indeed, will be the 
consequences. Nothing can stay these 
consequences, but staying the bill itself; 
and, on that matter, you deign not to 
use a word, even in the way of allusion. 
Indeed, from what I see at the Tory 
meetings, from the altered tone of the 
Tory newspapers, upon this point, your 
silence as to it, and some other things, 
make me believe, that you mean to 
push on this law. But you ought to 
have told usso then. In the absence of 
any thing said by you, I, for my part, 
shall take the affirmative for granted, 
and, as far as my efforts can go, shall act 
towards the aristocracy accordingly. 
Panacraras 23, 24, and 25. The 
two last require no comment; but the 
23. demands particular attention. It 
promises us ‘‘ the support of PUBLIC 
“CREDIT, and the enforcement of 
“© strict economy, and the impartial con- 
** sideration of what is due to aGricuL- 
‘TURK, MANUFACTURES, and com- 
“ werce”! Lremember hearing Pirr 
rounding bis banging periods just in 
this manner, when he used to be moving 


France. Pirr was a great captain in 
this way. He used to cut down the 
talkers about Lavisa EXPENDITURE and 
the dangers of the pest, as a cat claps 
her ‘claws upon a nest of mice. He 
used to swing his arm round, giving 
a twist of his body at the same time; 
and unhappy was the wretch on whom 
his disapproving eye happened to alight ! 
Now, sir, you, as far as L am a judge of 
such matters, have a desire to approach 
somewhat towards Pirr, as a parlia- 
mentary Juriver; and I do not know 
that there is any very great deal of dif- 
ference between his audiences and yours. 
He} too,; was prime Minister, First 
Lord ‘of the Treasury, and Chancellor 
of the. Exchequer, You are all this, 
and he was no more; and where he had 
a penny itr his pocket you have got ten 
pounds in yours. Ah, sir, how he used 
tothunder ott, “England’s agricul- 
“tural, commercial, and manafacturing 
‘¢ grealness yon orn he raised himself 
Up, swung a is arms and’ his head, 
| *he said, “* The only ambition that 


“great generosity, when, this great 
“measure (the sinkin@ FuNpD!) shall 
“have accomplished its’ thighty pur- 
** pose, cause MY NAME to be in- 
‘scribed on a monument, erected to 
“ PUBLIC CREDIT”!. But, alas, 
sir! Pirr was putting out paper-mo- 
ney; you are drawing it m: Pirr 
had wheat at fifteen shillings a bushel ; 
you have it at five: Prrr was taken out 
of the concern when the shallow-pated 
fools’ ‘‘ sinkinc FuND” had seen the 
debt swell up to only about four hun- 
dred millions, with wheat at jifteen 
shillings a bushel ; you have got a debt 
of eight hundred millions, and wheat at 
Jive shillings a bushel.  Pirr was in 
the midst cf a glorious and head-be- 
wildering war, and had prospects of 
endless happiness to hold forth to as, 
to come with a peace: you are at the 
end of twenty years of profound peace, 
and have no prospects of happiness to 
offer us, except there be any to be ex- 
pected to arise out of another war! 
Here is your real difficulty. Here is 
that monster, which, if you be not 
prepared to encounter, and resolved to 
overcome, will, and in no long time, 
overcome you. There is no middle 
course, now; you must either subdue, 
or be subdued; and, however (after 
what has passed) you may douht my 
sincerity, I .do assure you, that the 
latter is the wish of 
Your most humble 
And most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





TO THE ELECTORS 


OF THE 


BOROUGH OF TAMWORTH. 
Geatlemen,—On the 26. of Novem- 
ber last, being then at Rome, I received 
from his Majesty a simmons, wholly 
unforeseen and unexpected’ by me, to 
return to England without delay, forthe 
urpose of assisting his Majesty in the 
ormation of'a new Government, I in- 
stantly obeyed the command for'my re- 
tura, and on ty arrival I did not hesi- 
tate, after an anxious review of the po- 





sition of public affairs, to place at the 
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disposal of my sovereign any services 
which [ might be thought capable of 
rendering. 

My acceptance of the first office in 
the Government terminates for the pre- 
sent my political connexion with you, 
In seeking the renewal of it whenever 
you shall be called upon to perform the 
duty of electing a representative in Par- 
liament, { feel it incumbent upon me to 
enter into a declaration of my views of 
public policy, as full and unreserved as I 
can make it, consistently with my duty 
as a Minister of the crown, 

You are entitled to this from the na- 
ture of the trust which I again solicit, 
from the long habits of friendly inter- 
course in which we have lived, and 
from your tried adherence to me in times 
of difficulty, when the demonstration of 
unabated confidence was of peculiar 
value. 

I gladly avail myself also of this, a 
legitimate opportunity, of making a 
more public appeal, of addressing, 
through you, to that oe and intelli- 
gent class of society of which you are a 
portion, and a fair and unexceptionable 
representative, to that class which is 
much less interested in the contentions 
of party than in the maintenance of 
order and the cause of good govern- 
ment, that frank exposition of general 
principles and views which appear’ to 
be anxiously expected, and which it 
ought not to be the inclination, and 
cannot be the interest, of a Minister of 
this country to withhold. 

Gentlemen, the arduous duties in 
which I am engaged have been imposed 
upon me through no act of mine. 
Whether they were an object of ambi- 
tion coveted by me; whether I regard 
the power and distinction they confer 
as any sufficient compensation for the 
heavy sacrifice they involve, are matters 
of mere personal concern, on which | 
will not wuste aword. ‘The King, in a 
crisis of great difficulty, required my 
services. ‘The question I had to decide 
was this, shall I obey the call, or shall I 
shrink from the responsibility, alleging 
as the reason, that I consider myself, in 
consequence of the Reform Bill, as la- 
bouring under a sort of moral disquali- 








fication, which must preclude me; and 
all who think with me, both now and 


for ever, from entering into the official: 
service of the crown, Would it, ) ask: 


be begoming in any public man toact 
upon such a principle? Was it fit that 
L should assume that either the object 


or the effect of the Reform Bill has: been ' 


to preclude all hope of a successful ap-+ 
peal to the good sense and calm judg- 
ment of the people, and so to fetter the 
prerogative of the crown, that the 
King jas no free choice among his sub 
jects, but must select his Ministers from 
one section, and one section only, of 
public men? 

I have taken another course, but I 
have not taken it without deep and 
anxious consideration as to the probabi- 


lity that my opinions are so farin unison , 


with those of the constituent body of the 
United Kingdom as to enable me, and 
those with whom I am about to act, 
and whose sentiments are in entire con- 
currence with my own, to establish such 
a claim upon public confidence as shalt 
enable us to conduct with vigour 
aud success the Government of this 
country. 

I have the firmest conviction that 
that confidence cannot be secured by 
any other course than that of a‘ frank 
and explicit declaration of principles, that 
vague and unmeaning professions of 
popular opinions may quiet distrust 
for a time, may influence this or that 
election ; 


being made, they are not adhered to, or 
if they are inconsistent with the honour 
and character of those who make them. 

Now, | say at once that I will not ace 
cept power on the condition of declaring 
myself an apostate from the principles 
on which I have ‘heretofore acted; at 
the same time, 1 never will admit that 


I have been feither before or after the 
Reform Bill, the defender of abuses, or 


the enemy of judicious reforms. Ia 
peal with confidence in denial of t 
charge to the active part I took in the 


great question of the currency, in the © 


consolidations and atmendment of the 
criminal law, in the revisal of the whole 


but that such professions’ 
must, ultimately and signally fail, if,— 


system of trial by jury, to the opinions” 
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I have professed and uniformly acted 
on with regard to other branches of the 
jurisprudence of the country; I appeal 
to this as a proof that I have not been 
disposed to acquiesce in acknowledged 
evils, either from the mere superstitious 
reverence for ancient usages, or from 
the dread of labour or responsibility in 
the application of a remedy. 

But the Reform Bill, it is said con- 
stitutes a new era, and it is the duty ofa 
Minister to declare explicitly, first, whe- 
ther he will maintain the bill itself ; 
and, secondly, whether he will act dpon 
the.spirit in whichit was conceived. 

With respect to the Reform Bill itself, 
I will repeat now the declaration which 
I made when I entered the House of 
Commons as a member of the reformed 
Parliament, that I consider the Reform 
Bill a final and irrevocable settlement of 
a great constitutional question ; asettle- 
ment which no friend to the peace and 
welfare of this country would attempt to 
disturb either by direct or by insidious 
means, 

Then, as to the spirit of the Reform 
Bill,.and the willingness to adopt and 
enforce it as a rule of Government; if 
by adopting the spirit of the Reform 
Bill, it be meant that we are to live ‘ina 
perpetual vortex of agitation; that pub- 
lic- men can only support themselves in 
public estimation by adopting every 
popular impression of the day, by pro- 
mising the instant redress of anything 
which anybody may call an abuse, by 
abandoning altogether that great aid of 
Goyernment, more powerful than either 
law or reason, the respect for ancient 
right, .and the deference to prescriptive 
authority; if this be the spirit of the 
Reform Bill, I will not undertake to 
adoptit; but if the spirit of the Reform 
Bill implies werely a .careful review of 
institutions civil and ecclesiastical, un- 
dertaken in a friendly temper, combin- 
ing with the firm maintenance of esta- 
blished rights the correction of proved 
abuses, and the redress of real griev- 
ances, in that case, I can for myself and 
colleagues undertake to act in such a 
spirit and with such iotention. 

Such declarations of general principles 
are, £ am aware, necessarily vague ; but 





in order to be more explicit,, I will en- 
deavour to apply them practically to 
some of those questions which have, of 
late, attracted the greatest share of pub- 
lic interest and attention. 

I take, first, the inquiry into munici- 
pul corporations. 

It is not my intention to advise the 
crown to interrupt the progress of that 
inquiry, nor to transfer the conduct of 
it from those to whom it was committed 
by the late Government. For myself, 
[ gave the best proof that I was not un- 
friendly to the principle of inquiry, by 
consenting to bea member of that com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
which it was originally devolved. No 
report has yet been made by the com- 
missioners to whom the inquiry was af- 
terwards referred, and until that report 
be made, I cannot be expected to give on 
the part of the Government any other 
pledge than that they will bestow on the 
suggestions it may contain, and the evi- 
dence on which they may be founded, a 
full and unprejudiced consideration. 

[ will, in the next place, address my- 
self to the questions in which those of 
our fellow-countrymen, who dissent 
frum the doctrines of the established 
church, take an especial interest. 

Instead of making new professions, I 
will refer to the course which I took 
upon those subjects when out of power. 

In the first place, I supported the mea- 
sure brought forward by Lord Althorp, 
the object of which was to exempt all 
classes from the payment of church 
rates, applying in lieu thereof, out of a 
branch of the revenue, a certain sum for 
the building and repair of the churches. 
[ never expressed, nor did I entertain, 
the slightest objection to the princ:ples 
of a bill of which Lord John Russell 
was the author, intended to relieve the 
conscientious scruples of Dissenters in 
respect of the ceremony of marriage. 
[ give no opinion now on the particular 
measures themselves; they were pro- 
posed by Ministers in whom the Dis- 
senters had confidence; they were in- 
tended to give relief, and it is sufficient 
for my present purpose to state that I 
supported the principle of them. 

I opposed, and I am bound to state 
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that my opinions.in thatrespect have un- 
dergone no, change, the admission of 
Dissenters, as.a claim of right, into the 
Universities: but, I expressly declared 
that, if regulations enforced by public 
authorities superintending the profes- 
sions of law and medicine, and the stu- 
dies connected with them, had the effect 
of conferring advantages of the na- 
ture of civil privileges on one class of 
the King’s subjects from which another 
class was excluded, those rezalations 
ought to undergo modification, with the 
view of placing all the King’s subjects, 
whatever their religious creeds, upon a 
footing of perfect equality with respect 
to any civil privilege. 

I appeal to the course which I pur- 
sued -on those several questions, when 
office must have been out of contem- 
plation ; and I ask with confidence, does 
that course imply that I was actuated 
by any illiberal» or intolerant spirit to- 
wards the dissenting body, or by an 
unwillingness to consider fairly the re- 
dress of any real grievances ? 

In the examination of other questions 
which excited public feeling, 1 will not 
omit the pension list. I resisted, and 
with the opinions I entertain I should 
again resist, a retrospective inquiry into 
pensions granted by the crown at a 
time when the discretion of the crown 
was neither fettered by law, nor by the 
expression of any opinion On the part of 
the House of Commons. But I voted 
for the resolution moved by Lord Al- 
thorp, that pensions on the civil list 
ought for the future to be confined to 
such persons only as have just claims 
to the royal beneficence, or ure entitled 
to consideration on account either of 
their personal services to the crown or 
of the performance of duties to the pub- 
lic, or of their scientific or literary emi- 
nence, Qn.the resolution which I thus 
supported as a private member of Par- 
liament, I shall seropulously act as a 
Minister of the crown, and shall advise 
the grant of no pension which is not in 
conformity with the spirit and intention 
of the vote to which I was.a party. 

Then, as to the great question of 
church reform, on that head I have no 





new professions to make. I cannot give’ 





my cgnsent. to the alienation of church 
property in any part of the United King- 
dom from strictly ecclesiastical purposes. 
But I repeat now the opinions that I 
have already expressed in Parliament in 
regard to the church establishment in 
Ireland, that if, by an improved, distri- 
bution of the revenues of the church, 
its just influence can be extended, and 
the true interests of the established reli- 
gion promoted, all other considerations 
should be made subordinate to. the ad- 
vancement of objects of such paramount 
importance. 

As to church property in this country, 
no person has expressed a more earnest 
wish than I have done that the question 
of tithe, complicated and difficult as [ 
acknowledge it to be, should, if possi-~ 
ble, be satisfactorily settled, by the means 
of a commutation, founded upon just 
principles, and proposed after mature 
consideration. 

With regard to alterations in the laws 
which govern our ecclesiastical -esta- 
blishment, I have had no recent oppor- 
tunity of giving that grave considera- 
tion to a subject of the deepest, interest 
which could alone justify me in making 
any public declaration of opinion. It is 
a subject which must undergo the fullest 
deliberation, and into that deliberation 
the Government will enter with the sin- 
cerest desire to remove every abuse that 
can impair the efficiency of the esta- 
blishment, to extend the sphere of its 
usefuluess, and to strengthen and ¢on- 
firm its just claims upon the respect and 
affections of the people, ' 

It is unnecessary for my,purpose to 
enter into further details. 1 have said 
enough with respect to general: pripci- 
ples, and their practical application to 
public measures, to indicate thé spirit 
in which the King’s Government is, pre- 
pared to act. Our object will be, the 


maintenance of peace; the scrupulous — 


and honourable fulfilment, without re- 
ference to their original policy, of all 
existing « engagements with foreign 
powers; the support of public credit ; 
the enforcement of strict economy ; and 
the just and impartial consideration of 
wat is due to all interests ; agricultu- 
ral, manufacturing, and commercial. 
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Whatever may be the issue of the un- 
dertaking in which I am engayed, I feel 
~ assured that you will mark, by a re- 
neéwal of your confidence, your approba- 

tion of the course [ have pursted in 
‘accepting office. I enter upon the 
arduous duties assigned to me With the 
deepest sense of the responsibility they 


Lecacy tro Lasourgrs. 
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suffer men to be cut down thus, who 
stand forward boldly for them, while 
scores, and even hundreds, hang back ; 
then, indeed, they will show that the 
rneFrorm has been of no use; and that 
they merit being fleecéd to the last rag 
upon their backs. . There are two score 
of places that might, if they would, 


involye, with great distrust of ny own | choose Mr. Harvey. If none of them 
ualifications for their adequate dis-|¢o it, it will be a disgrace to the whole 


harge, but at the same time with a re-| 


solution to persevere which ‘nothing 
could inspire but the strong impulse of 
public duty, the consciousness of up- 
_right motives, and the firm belief that 
the people of this country will so far 
maintain the prerogative of the'King as 
to give to the Ministers of his choice, 
not. an implicit confidence, but a fair 
trial. 
; I am, Gentlemen, 
With affectionate regard, 
Most faithfully yours, 
(Signed) ROBERT PEEL. 
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MR. HARVEY. 


I sex that Mr. Harvey has published 
an address to the electors of CoLcnes- 
Tex, notifying his intention not to go to 
the poll there, after having been a re- 
presentative of that borough if three 
or four successive Parliaments ; and he 
pretty plainly says, that he cannot stand 


_ a contest inst the weight of the 
parses of Saunperson and Smyrs, 
whose purses are of the wagon-load 


sort. This is most scandalous to the 
borough of Coicuxster, and tiarks it 
‘ ‘out for the scorn and hatred of ‘all the 
rest of the kingdom. It is vety evi- 
dent, that Mr. Harvey is to be thus 
punished for his memorable motion for 
un inquiry into the PENSION LIST in 
particular, and: for his good cdfidact 
‘invariably in the House of Commons; 
anil his fearless support of the rights of 
' the people, in addition to which ‘there 
were few men in the House with any 
thing like so much talent as Mr. 
Harvey. 
I do hope that there is some dérough 
with public spirit enough to invite, and 
to elect, Mr. Harvey. If the people 


country; and Mr. Harvey's example, 
his punishment, will be a warning to 
others to skulk from their duty, if they 


‘have a mind to keep their seats, 
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Cau they use them so as to drive the 
natives front them? =~ 
Can they use. them sovas to Cause the 
1 nave ww perich of hunger, or of 
eh? 
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GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 


Tae bags of seeds, of which I spoke 
some time ugo, require in the putting of 
them up, and absolutely demand, my 
presence in London: and present there 
{ cannot be, until the dissolution of Par- 
liament has taken place, But this is of 
no consequence to those who want 
seeds, because ‘not one single hour is 
_ gained by the sowing of any seeds 
earlier than the first week in February ; 
especially this year, when we are sure 
to have the frosts after that time; or at 
least, frosts to cut off peas, or any thing 
else out of the ground before that time. 
~ However, | must put ap with any in- 
convenience as to this matter, which 
may arise from my absence. My pre- 
sence is absolutely negessary to secure 
genuineness and soundness in the seeds 
putup; and | prefer loss of sale to any 
delicieucy or imperfection, as to either 
of these points... — 





Tae following letter was written be- 
fore 1 saw tie address of Sir Roser 
Peet to his constituents. The reader 
‘will see that I anticipated all that was 
coming. I had no opportunity of send- 
dng it. off soon enough for insertion in 
- the Standard, 


TO THB EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 


Wolseley Hult, 19. Dee. 1834, 

~» Srr,—From aa article which appeared 
in your paper of the 17. instant, it 
‘would seem that you are a good deal 
. frightened. You do, indeed, set out in 
an easy and rather bo'd tone: you give 
us a list of the new Ministry, making 
a rather formidable array. But you, 








immediately afterwards, fly off into spe- 
culations as to the horrors which will 
take place, if the Whigs should get 
bagk again into power! As’ if, with 
Macneru, you were saying to yourself, 
“ Take any shape but that!" 

Very hideous, I must confess, sir ; 
but may | be so bold as to ask, what i¢ 
ts that cau have brought the frightful 
image into your mind? What it ts that 
can have made you think such’ a thing 
possible? ‘Then come some very graye 
observations as to the consequences of 
sv.antoward an event. You give us a 
long list of revolutionary movements, 
endiag with the overthrow of the church, 
the nobilitv, and even of the throne. 
You frighten me half to death: but, 
upon recovering my breath again, I 
ask myself, what .if is that can have 
giveh you reason to fear the possibility 
uf the arrival of sach dreadful evils ? 
And then, immediately, that brings me 
back again to the question: What is 
it that can have made you suppose it 
posqible that the Whigs can return to 
power? Having hardly had time to 
put this question to myself, and pushed 
forward by my anxiety to know the 
worse that is to befall us, I find the 
picture of horrors wound up by a de- 
scription of the dangers to property, 
aod especially the dangers to property 
in the funds! 

* Su, so,” said I to myself, “is that 
all?” A little coraforted now, and 
somewhat recovered from my fright: 
having got my reasoning faculties back 
again, I begin to reason: und the first 
question I ask myself is, what can be 
the cause of this great change in tone 
and sentiment? Why, this Standard 
newspaper, which, in ao strain most 
lively and cutting was, but the other 
day, treating the Whigs with scorn and 
contempt, is here all at once grown 
serivus, and talking of them as a pow- 
erful and dangerous body. ‘This paper, 
which but last week was ridiculing the 
Whigs upon the melancholy and eternal 
leave that they were taking of their 
offi¢es, is now trembling with fear, lest 
they ‘should be back in those offices 
again. This paper, which, in’ strains 
so eloquent and so true, used to describe 
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these usurious bands of money-mongers, 
who are swallowing up the fruits of the 
ancient inheritances and of the labour 
of the people, has now got an ague fit 
that makes its teeth chatter in its head, 
at the bare thought.of seeing ‘‘ funded 
property” in danger ; this paper, which 
has published volumes in condemnation 
of the bill of 1819, is now half dead at’ 
the thought of seeing something like 
justice done to those who have’ been 
plundered and ruined by that destructive 


bill! What can be the cause of all 
this? > 


Now, sir, let us speak plainly. The 
cause, I take to be this: you see Sir 
Rosertr Peet Prime Minister, First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. You see, that, if he 
flinch, back come the Whigs again ; 
or, at Jeast, so you conclude. You have 
learnt, or, at least, so I believe, that he 
will make no change in the value of 
the currency; no reduction of the in- 
terest of the debt; that he will not re- 
peal the malt-tax: and, I believe you 
to have a thorough conviction, in your 
mind, that, this being the case, he must 
quit his place in a very short time, in 
which opinion I most cordially join 
with you, You see, apparently more 
than I do; for you appear to see that 
the Duke could not go on without him ; 


‘and [see no such a thing; and L repeat 


what I said in my Register of the 29. of 
November, that, in many respects, the 
Duke would do better without him than 
with him, .because the Duke is not 


- pledged up to the eyes, about malt-tax, 


and about currency. Of one ‘thing, 
however, I am very sure ; that is this, 


. that neither the Duke, Sir Roserr Peer, 


nor any man alive, can keep his 
place as Minister for any length of time, 
if he persevere in upholding the present 
currency and the present taxes; and 


. that, so persevering, Sir Robert Peer 
~@an neither. meet the present Purlia- 


ment, nor resort to the votes of a new 


t e 
. 


Sir, you are an able writer, and by no 


» means a blind politician. Look back at 


the changes that have taken place 
within the last five or six years; look 
back at the Duke’s expulsion from 
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office, in 1830: ‘look well at the matter, 
and you ‘will find, that the great 
troubles of the Government; the 
great cause of its yielding to change 
after change; the great cause of its 
listening patiently to things, to speak 
of which to it would have been crimina) 
twenty years ago: look at these things 
well, and you will find that IT IS THE 
DEBI! which has always been at the 
bottom of every measure of change, 
whether for good or for evil; and you 
will find that it is the debt which is the 
cause of those appearances which now 
fill you with so much terror; and 
which debt will produce all the greater 
evils which you apprehend, unless there 
be found a Minister, honest and bold 
enough to encounter it face to face, and 
a Parliament, honest and bold enough to 
support them. 

If you have the indulgence to insert 
this letter in your paper of Saturday 
evening, you will very much oblige me. 
If you think it improper to do it, I, with 
thanks to you, for many able and fine 
papers that I have read, coming from 
your pen, shall still remain 

Your most obedient 
And most humble servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 





MALT-TAX, 


Tue following article from the 
Standard shows very clearly that the 
new Ministers do not intend to repeal 
the malt-tax, which the Standard tells 
us has becomea sort of prescriptive tax. 
I am sorry to see this able and elegant 
writer stoop so low as to employ his 
talents in this way. Ah, Mr. Standard! 
A man who has nothing to live on but 
his pen, must resolve to live upon bread 
and cheese ; or, at least, to be able to 
live upon bread and cheese and small 
beer ; or to give up all hopes of obtain- 
ing honest fame. Poor Wrisiam GiF- 
FORD was a melancholy instance of this. 
He was a cobbler’s son of AsHBuRTON 
in Devonshire. From the bottom of his 
heart he despised Canninc, Frere, Li- 
VERPOOL, and the whole crew; he held 
a pen at the hostility of which they 
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would have trembled; but he sighed 
for a carriage and pair; for a laced 
footman, and two or three dishes for 
dinner ; he died, leaving twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds behind him, which 
nobody thanked him for. He expired 
the hack of Cannina, who refused to 
follow his corpse to the grave; there he 
is rotten as a clod, and no more remem- 
bered than any clodof earth in England. 
Ah! Mr. Standard! You may find out 
a prescriptive rightin the Government 
to keep on the malt-tax ; and I dare say 
you will find out its prescriptive right to 
make the nation pay the fundholder two 
bushels of wheat, instead of one, and to 
make the children now in the cradle pay 
the interest of debts, contracted before 
their fathers were born : hard pushed, | 
dare say you will find out a prescriptive 
right for every thing and for any thing, 
that your patrons may choose to do ; 
but, Mr. Standard, I will send you a 
LITTLE BOOK in a few days, which 
will show you what the whole of the 
people of this nation will soon know 
with regard to prescriptive rights. 
When you have read that little book, 
pray, remember, that that is the effect 
of a life, which bas proceeded from 
bread and cheese and small beer, and a 
disregard of the carriage and pair, the 
laced footman, and the three dishes. 1 
deeply lament this dereliction of duty on 
your part; but [ must not neylect to 
perform my own; and I do beg you, 
who possess so much, and such excel- 
lent talent, to think seriously of poor 
Wituram Girrorp, his carriage and 
pair, his double sinecure for life, his 
hack salary, his twenty or thirty thou- 
sand ‘pounds left behind him, his present 
character of clod, moulded perhaps, one 
of these days, into a moist lump, “ to 
stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 
Oh, God ! think of that, Mr. Standard ; 
and if you do, you will not again talk 
about “ prescriptive taxes,” especially 
when they areonly thirty-nine ‘years old 
Really, my respect for your talents has 
induced me to write this; and I will 
just here add, that it is a shame, that 
the commendations which you have 
bestowed on Sir Ropert Peex’s letter, 
should have come from a man like you, 





who could, upon the same subject, have 
written a ten thousand times better 
letter. 





In our ,subsequent columns will be 
found u report of the meeting of the 
Buckinghamshire Agricultural Associa- 
tion, yesterday, at Aylesbury. The Duke 
of Buckingham presided, and about S00 
persons, principally farmers, assembled 
todinner, ‘The ennobled chairman gave 
the toasts with great dignity and effect. 
“ The King, the Queen, Royal Family,” 
were greeted with enthusiastic applause. 
Nothing could be more flattering than 
the short. speech in which the health of 
the Duke of Wellington was announced, 
or the reception of the toast by the as- 
sembled company. Upon the noble 
president’s health being proposed, his 
Grace returned thanks in a very happy 
speech, one passage of which deserves 
particular notice, both from its cordial 
expression of feeling, and the unex- 
ampled and unclesigned effect which it 
produced. “Can any man,” said his 
Grace, “ feel prouder than I do, sur- 
“rounded as lam by sucha numerous 
“ and respectable assembly. I received 
your confidence at an early age; that 
“ confidente was transmitted to me by 
** those who loved me and went before 
‘‘me; and [ have transmitted your con- 
“fidence there” (pointing to Lord 
Chandos). Words cannot describe the 
rapidity with which the allusion was 
caught up, or the tumultuous energy o 
applause with which it was acknow- 
ledged. Well, indeed, might the noble 
Duke feel proud in having the opportu- 
nity to be surrounded with such friends, 
and .to present them with such a son, 
Few like occasions of happiness can 
occur in human life; and fortunate 
is he to whom Heaven affords one of 
them. When the health of Lord Chan- 
dos was proposed, with what greeting 
received we need not say, his lordship 
addressed the. meeting. 
of the assembly, as well as its original 
purpose, required that his lordship 
should address himself more particu- 
larly to the hope which the agricultural 
population naturally enough rest upon 
the late happy change in the King’s 
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Government. The noble Marquis spoke 
with his characteristic frank eloquence 
of the necessity of a repeal of the malt- 
tax in the whole, or in part. ‘That the 


malt-tax is in all attributes of a bad} 


tax, the worst of all our taxes; that jt 
is the most unprofitable to the Exche- 
quer in proportion to its burden upon 
the people; that its tendency isdemoral- 
izing, beyond the tendency of any other 
tax; that at present it burdens the most 
oppressed and suffering class of the 
community we have again and again 
argued. If its continuance deprive the 
public service of the Marquis of Chan- 
dos in the character of a Minister, we 
shall consider the fact no light aggra- 
vation of the mischievous character of 
that tax. We believe there is no se- 
cond opinion, indeed we are sure that 
there is none ainongst public men of 
whom we know any thing, that a repeal 
or reduction of the malt-tax ought to 
be the very first object with a finance 
Minister of Great Britain. _ There is 
unfortunately, however, a wide interval 
between what can be done, and what 
ought to be done. Wecan see that the 
malt-tax ought to have been repealed 
many years ago; and, as many millions 
of taxes have been repealed, it may 
seem, at first sight, strange that such 
a tax is permitted to continue. Beside, 


however, the proverbial weakness of|}i 


the agriculturalists as a political body, 
utging claims, the magnitade of this 
evil has, as has often happened, supplied 
its protection. ‘The vice of the malt- 
tax lies, at least, us much in its species 
as in its degree. Were the tax itself 
reduced from two shillings aud seven- 
pence the bushel, so long asa single 
penny should be left to subject the ma- 
nufacture of malt to fiscal superintend- 
ence, the farmer would receive no relief, 
the people would gain no protection, 
from the vexatious and demoralizing 
operation of the duty. Buta finsnce 
Minister has rarely such a sum as four 
anda half millions, the amount of the 
walt-tax, toe surrender in a single ses- 
sion; and if he has, he will find a host 
of claimants nearer to him, and more 
clamorevs than the farmer. A tax, 
v0, which has been levied to greater 
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has some prescription to. plead. The 
question, however, now. is not, ought 













emselyes with taking a 
talments, as the oppor- 
Wrise, we have little hope 

p tax will ever be repealed : 


becaus pot anticipate that. any 
ae . ’ * 

Minist éver have a surplus fund 
of fou whalf millions to dispose 


has goffe 

‘The ax constitutes more than a 
third o ow available revenue of 
the.co } ATo expect, therefore, that 


the whole of, that tax can be provided 
for by 


ny practicable reduction of ex- 
1y One year, must be very 
that the farmers ought to 
What, we think, they and 
Whh them (for as all con- 
public are really as much 
he farmers), have a right 
4a beginning, or even a 
Mposition to begin with the 
his tax. A tax is not a 
ruth of which the Globe 
Chronicle seem to have 
en they lecture upon the 
y of men who have voted 
variously upon this same subject, sitting 
in the same cabinet. A tax is. not a 
orinciple, and it is, therefore, a matter 
perfectly open for compromise. This 
appears, to have occurred to the Mar- 
quis of Chandos, for he admitted the 
possibility of a gradual reduction. We 
are sorry to observe that one of the 
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peremptory objections is, however, the 
worst possible policy for the agricul- 
tural interest. It is as much as if one 
should: say, .‘* What I cannot have at 
the instant, I will not have at all’; 
and if this feeling were universal amongst 
the apriculturists, we. certainly should 
despair of their cause; even now how 
much would they injure themselves by 
rendering it impossible for the Marquis 








of Chundos to take that place in the 


or less amaunt for nearly two centuries, . 


the ta: rot rid of, but, can it be 
got rid B62emVe confess that we do not 
see hove vhole can be. repealed in 
any on ign; and ifthe farmers will . 


persons present objected to any thing « 
less than a total repeal. To raise such , 
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Government jo Which the King, the/have behaved decently, or élse have 


" anyl the country invite | held their tongaes, The praises which 
him! How BW&hg more will they in-|they have bestowed upon Sir Wit- 
jure themselves; i#, they destroy as,/L1aM Ixeurpy, that gentleman will de- 
doubtless, destray., they may, the only | spise, when he perceives that there are 
Goverment fret sigich they can have | no thanks given to the members of Par- 
any just ground of ? If ever there} liament who supported my ‘motion in 
was a case for ggppromise this is the | the last session. I insert their proceed- 
case ; let the farmers say fairly, ‘ We) logs, as a specimen of bull-frog stupid- 
** generously trust those who have ge) ity and hypocrisy. 
“ nerously served Waygawe w Il not pro-| <eaapev ene 
‘* scribe them from thosé honours and REPEAL OF THE MALT-TAX. 
** distinctions, to Which, ey have a fair} “A meeting of gentlemen took plice 
‘claim, by impo ng nditions, im- yesterday at Brown's Hotel, Bridye- 
** possible to be exé rom the accept-| street, Westminster, to take into con- 
“ance of those hope ysund distine- | sideration the best means of obtaining 
‘tions; we will get cronily confide in| relief from the destructive consequences 
‘our proved friendy*tai do what they! of that most cruel and unjust tax, the 
“can in our service'¢,but we will not/duty on malt. ‘The meeting was but 
*‘ disable them by requiring them to/thinly attended, which was attributed 
*“do that which they canaot.” Let by the gentlemen at whose instance the 
the farmers take this coursé, and we! ineeting was convened to the circum 
think we can confidently promise} stance of many gentlemen interested 
them relief from the whole of the malt-/in the object of the meeting being en- 
tax ia a year or two; perhaps relief! gaged in canvassing, 
frum a partin the presept year. Let) Mr. Exuis, an extensive farmer of 
them take another course, and we, no| Kent, was called to the chair. 
less confidently, predict that they never} The Coarnman said, that it required 
will be relieved trom a farthing of it. | but little argument from him to show, 
that to advocate a repeal of the malt- 
“— === I tax was to uphold the cause of the poor, 
I insert the following from:a.Lon- and that cuuse Was, in his opinion, the 
sf). duty of the rich; and he regretted that 
don paper, in order to show what ‘base ‘there were not more of those who came 
vagabonds the Kentish bull-frogs are. | under the latter designation at the meet- 


They did not recollect a person of the |i9g- However, they would do the best 
they could in the absence of more influ- 


; ! i - . 
name of Wittsam Copnerr! It is cu~| ongia) persons, to advocate the cause of 


rigus to observe the nasty, gross hypo-|the poor agricultural labourer. (Hear, 
crisy.of these fellows. They will not,| hear). It appeared to him to be quite 
however, deceive the “‘ labourer,” whom | clear that every man, woman, and child, 
they solove! That labourer wants the| who assisted in the cultivation of the 
duty taken off hops as _ well as off malt, | land, was entitled to partake of the ad- 
and. that these fellows do not waot.! vantages of its produce. (Hear). It was 
Very curious this. If the malt-tax were/ equally clear that the cultivator of the 
taken off to-morrow, the hop-monopoly| soil was prevented from this positive 
wouki make the hops then cost a third| right, owing to the operation of the 
part as much as the malt would cost.| malt-tax. (Hear). He could not bim- 
‘I atm a native of the famous hop-grow- | self state all the evil consequences of 
ing place, Fannuam ; but these fellows|this most iniquitous tax; but having 


King’s Minis 


















shall find that ‘the hop-monopolists| been, from circumstances, all his life” 


will not keep their monopoly, if the}amongst the labouring classes of the 
malt-tax be repealed. ‘Talk of the Corn| country, he knew that to thew at least 
Bili, indeed! Look at the Hop Bill || that tax worked greatinjustice. (Hear). 





These fellows would have done well to! Frequeatly bad he seen the agricultaral 
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Jabourer in the oppressive part of the 
day obliged to drink water to quench 
his thirst, not being able to get good 
beer ; but owing to the present state of 
agriculture, the farmers were not able 
to provide their labourers with this ne-’ 
cessary and wholesome beverage. (Hear, 
hear). It cost him (Mr. Ellis) 2,090/. 
for beer in three years. He could not 
now afford to give his men as much beer 
as he was in the habit of allowing them ; 
but not only himself, but his brother 
farmers, would be happy to have an op- 
portunity of contributing to the comforts 
of the poor in this respect if the malt 
duty were repealed. (Hear). He would 
be happy, if such a result took place, to 
sow fifteen, or twenty, or thirty acres 
of barley for the manufacture of malt, 
for the advantage of his labourers ; but 
to cultivate barley now was only to give 
pain to the labourer, who perceived that, 
instead of reaping advantage from the 
circumstance himself, he was only con- 
tributing to the comforts of hogs and 
other animals in the farmer’s yard. 
He remembered well when the Ia- 
bourers used to brew for themselves. 
One of his labourers used to brew from 
as small a quantity as a peck, which 
proved that if the malt duty were re- 
moved an opportunity would be afforded 
to the agricultural labourer to brew his 
own beer. (Hear). This very man 
informed him that in brewing this peck 
of barley he saved himself two gallons 
of flour. Such was the nutritious cha- 
racter of the barley when made into 
malt. (Hear). This one fact in itself 
showed the impolicy and injustice of 
the malt-tax. Notwithstanding the 
pressure upon the land the farmers 
would most willingly give up a portion 
of their land for the cultivation of bar- 
ley ; but if they did so under existing 
circumstances, they would have to pay 
a tax to four or five times the amount 
of the price of the barley given. (Hear, 
hear, hear). The worthy chairman then 
went into a calculation to show that 
since 1723, when the population was 
Jess than one-half of what it was at 
present, there was, comparatively speak- 
ing, a greater qvantity of beer drunk. 





we then observed, that where spade 
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husbandry was introduced it was quite 
necessary, in order that the agricultural 
labourer should be able to contend in 
any way with teams of horses, that he 
should be enabled to obtain good whole- 
some beer. ‘here were so many facts 
in connexion with this case that it was 
impossible to advert to them all. What 
he wished to impress upon the minde 
of the gentlemen present was, that pigs 
and hogs got that which, but for the 
malt-tax, would be made into good 
wholesome beverage for the labourer. 
For the last fourteen or fifteen years 
he and several gentlemen who had acted 


‘with him had made frequent endea- 


vours to rid the country of an impost so 
oppressive as the malt-tax. They had 
frequent meetings on the subject at 
Maidstone ; they began by asking for 
the repeal of part of the duty ; they now 
asked for relief from the whole. Since 
then the duty had been taken off beer, 
and the consumption of barley was not 
now more than five millions of quarters, 
although in 1723, when the population 


was only five millions and a half, the | 


consumption of barley was 3,800,000 
quarters. It was said that the labourers 
got tuo much beer. (Hear). This he 
denied. (Hear). They might get too 
much of a Friday or Saturday night, 
when they got their week’s earnings 
(hear); but if they had a fair quantity 
during the week they would not be so 
anxious to partake of so large a portion 
at the end of the week, when, instead of 
doing them good, it did injury. (Hear). 
The chairman, in adverting to the taxes 
which had already been reduced since 
the peace, said that the reduction of the 
property-tax produced no benefit to the 
labourer; nor did the reduction of the 
assessed taxes, the duty upon wine, &c., 
produce any benefit to the labourer. 
The tax upon spirits which had been 
taken off was rather an injury.than a 
benefit to the labourer. Upon the 
whole then it was clear that something 
was yet due by the legislature to the 
agricultural labourer, and that the best 
course that could be adopted ‘for the re- 
lief of the class of persons to whom he 
had alluded would be the taking off the 
duty upon malt. In the course of the 
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last year 120 petitions had been pre- 
sented to the legislature on the subjec' 
from the county of Kent, which had 
been signed by 26,000 persons, and this 
year he had no doubt but that they 
would be greater. What he was anxi- 
ous for was, that they should be pre- 
pared to meet the coming session, to be 
in such time with their claims, so that 
advantage could be taken of them by 
the Minister, should he be disposed to 
make any alterations in the financial 
affairs of the country (hear); and here 
he must say, that for one he would ac- 
cept a reduction of one-half of the malt 
duty, if he could not get the who'e. 
(Hear). He had the satisfaction to in- 
form the meeting that the Marquis of 
Chandos had kindly consented to bring 
this question before the House of Com- 
mons next year, and he (the chairman) 
hoped that every triend of his country, 
and every friend to the poor, would do 
every thing in his power to get rid of a 
tax which was a disgrace to the coun- 
try. (Hear). 

Mr. Russevt, another respectable 
farmer, addressed the meeting in ‘sup- 
port of the view taken of the subject 
by the worthy chairman, and observed 
that, according to an account kept by 
an ancestor of his, it appeared that in 
1699 barley was 30s. the quarter, while 
in the spring of this year it was only 
25s., but at the period when his an- 
cestor lived the same quantity of malt 
could be got back from the maltsters, 
and at the same price, as the barley 
that had been sent to him, a bushel of 
barley and a bushel of malt at that 
time being 3s. 9d. At the early part of 
this year, however, although barley was 
only 3s. 14d. a bushel, the same quan- 
tity of malt could not be got from the 
maltster under 8s. This clearly proved 
the injurious tendency of the analt duty, 
and explained why it was that the 
farmers could not afford to give beer to 
their labourers. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Wetxs quite agreed in the view 
taken of the subject by the gentleman 
who had preceded him, whose practical 
knowledge afforded him such excellent 
opportunities of ascertaining how far 
the tax in question was injurious to the 
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agricultural labourers, (Hear). He, 
however, could never agree to the tax 
being reduced one-half, for that wou'd 
still leave in existence all the complex 
and expensive machinery of collection, 
&c, (hear, hear); and when gentlemen 
recollected that it cost this country up- 
wards of 8,000,000/. for collecting the 
revenue, he was quite sure that they 
would be anxious to adopt every means 
by which that expense was to be les- 
sened. (Hear, hear). Mr. Wells then 
adverted to the pressure of taxes upon 
the land, and said that he thought the 
only fair course for Parliament to adopt 
was to get a committee of the House 
of Commons to consider how the taxes 
generally pressed upon the resources of 
the country, and thus to adopt the best 
means to lighten the pressure. (lear, 
hear, hear). He thought that the best 
course which the meeting could adopt 
would be to put itself, through the me- 
dium of its chairman, in communication 
with Sir E, Knatchbull, one of the pre- 
sent Ministers, who was known to be 
favourable to their views, and that-he 
should be requested to lay before. his 
colleayues the views that were enter- 
tained by the meeting in reference to 
the malt duty. (Hear, hear). 

Resolutions to the following effect 
were then put from the chair, and una- 
nimously agreed to, 

“ That a supply of wholesome beer 
is essentially necessary to the poor ge- 
nerally, particularly to the working 
labourer ; and that it is the imperative 
duty of all to use’ their best exertions 
to enable them ‘to obtain that. suste- 
nance, of which they are now deprived 
by the excessive duty on malt. 

“ That the average individual con- 
sumption of malt, having decreased to 
less than half the amount of what it 
was before the prohibitory duties were 
laid on, would rapidly increase, and 
thereby would greatly relieve the poor 
rates, by the stimulus given to tillage, 
and tend to improve trade. That the 
prohibitory duty is contrary to equity, 
humanity, and sound policy, and has 
increased crime and demoralization. 
That whilst the meeting feel gratified 
for the reduction of taxation that has 
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taken place, they respectfully submit 
that the poorer, classes have not hac 
their equal share o* reduction, the duty 
on malt being unaltered. That the 
meeting exruestly invites the co-dpera- 
tion of all classes in the promotion of 
measures for the repeal of the mait-tax. 
That although this meeting studiously 
avoids stativg political feelings on the 
recent change of the Ministry, yet they 
cannet help expressing their anxious 
hopes that the present Ministers will 
not be hostile to the repeal of the malt- 
tax, the necessity of which, th's nicet- 
ing knows, has been admitted by se- 
veral members of the present cabinet. 

“ That copies of the resolations be 
presented to Sir Edward Kaatchbull, 
Bart., with a request that he will sub- 
mit the same.to his colleagues in office. 

“That the thanks of this mecting 
and of the country are due to those 
members of Parliament who s«pported 
Sir W. Ingilby’s resolution last session, 
as well as to the public press, for advo- 
cating the repeal of the malt-tax. 

* That upon a general election taking 
place it is strongly recommended by 
this meeting that all friends to’ the 
cause do have a most decisive answer 
from each candidate that they will sup- 
port a repeal of the malt-tax. 

* That this meeting recommend that 
petitions to- Parliament be forthwith 
propesed’and signed as numerously as 
possible throughout the kingdom. 

“ That this meeting be adj urned to 
the second ‘Tuesday after the meeting of 
Parliament, to be held at this place,” 

After a few general observations, it 
Was agreed that the meeting should 
stand adjourned until the second Tues- 
day after the meeting of Parliament, 
it having been previously agreed that 


_Mr, Wells should act as honorary gecre- 


tary. 
Thanks having been giveii to the 
Chairman, the meeting separated. 
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> POOR.LAW BILL, 
Reaves, pray pay attention to tiis. 


. I shall uot say in this place, what | think 
wbout the matter; only just observe, | 








shall, that this is a little foretaste of 
that which is to come. Every sensible 
reader will see the poiat to which this 
tends. Ldare say the marquis, whilé he 
heard that these sixty able-hodied men 
were at his door, thought of ‘the illus- 
trious, ‘homme de lettres et uavocat,” 
who hatched this bill, and who said, that 
there ought to be ‘no legal provision, 
even for the aged and infirm ; and who 
said this about-three quarters of an hour 
before the marquis supported the bill 
by his speech. t will send the marquis, 
some of whose tenants | saw ia Ireland, 
a copy of my little book, the * Legacy 
to Lubourers"; and 1 will take care 
that some of the labourers in the deigh- 
hourhood of Canwe shall have it, too. 
That book wilt not only teach them their 
own rights, but tell them what rights 
the marquis himself has. 





(From the True Sun). 
MISCONSTRUCTIONS OF THE NEW 
POOR-LAW BILL IN THE COUNTRY. 
( From a Correspondent). 

* On Tuesday the 9. instant, a large 
‘“body of labourers, amounting to 
“ neurly sizly able-bodied men, appa- 
‘‘ renily in great distress, applied at the 
** vestry at Beemhill, near Calne, Wilts, 
‘* for some relief, as it was impossible 
‘for then to subsist on what they 
“earned, ‘The. vestry, however, re- 
‘‘ tused them both assistance in money 
“or labour, by which alone’ a pruspect 
‘‘ of obtaining an allowance of. that oe- 
‘* cessary article, bread, might»be con- 
‘* fidently entertained. The unfortunate 
* Jabourers, fcelingly alive to the daily 
“and hourly calls which their situations 
‘‘us heads of starving families. would 
‘constantly entail on them, could not 
“ bear the prospective and agonizing 
‘* idea of hearing their offspring vainly 
** petitioning for food, and, after some 
“ consultation, they determined to op- 
“ply at once to the Marquis of Lans- 
*downe, who was most fortunately at 
‘‘ his ‘seat at “Bowdod at that particular 
‘* period, for the ‘purpose of knowing 
“« distinctly from $0 high and respecta- 
“ble authority what, in reality, they had 
“to trast to. The laSourers repaired, 
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‘“‘ without a moment’s delay, to the re- 
* sidence of the noble Marquis, and 
‘* afier stating to the steward (who was 
“sent. out to inguire into the object of 
“ their visit) their exceedingly hard agd 
« pitiable case, also very naturally added 
‘that they were determingd not fo 
“ starve, _ 3! 

* His lordship stated to them, through 
“his steward, in reply to their humble 
** inquiries, that the farmers were. un- 
“ doubtedly the proper persons to apply 
‘ to for profitableemployment, and that 
“ he was not aware but that his estates 
““ were let at so moderate a rent as to 
‘enable his tenants to employ all their 
“« parishioners, and. to give them at the 
“same time a fair and just price for 
‘* their labour ; however, at any rate he 
“the marquis) would immediately in- 
* stitute proper inquiries into these cir- 
“ cumstances, and see that all their rea- 
“* sonable grievauces should be redress- 
* ed. 

«The. labourers were perfectly well 
‘* satisfied by this kind assurance of his 
“lordship. and went» quietly to their 
“homes; and thus were the well- 
“ grounded fears of that neighbour- 
“* hood quieted by the marquis’s timely 
‘* interference.” 





GOOD NEWS 


FROM THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
(From Nicholson's Commercial Gazette), 





(From a correspondent received this morning). 
New York, 23, Nov., 1834. 
1. “My pear .Faixnps,—You will 
“ be glad to hear that the elections in 
‘“* this state, which sends forty members 
. “ to the House of Representatives, have 
—“ terminated very much in favour of the 
‘* administration. The democrats send 
"thirty-two members to the House of 
‘* Representatives for the next Con- 
** gress, the scrip nobility send eight. 
2. “ Every possible means have been 
“tried by the bank party to gain the 





** election, > sums were very 


“ scribed, and every thing that bribery 
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* and intimidation could do, was done; 
“ but to no purpose, uy they have’ been 
‘© most signally defeated. ' 

8. “ Tai happy to be ableto say that 
“the general result of the late elections 
“ shows, clearly, that the people upfiold 
“ the President in his opjsition to the 
“ United States Bank, as the Lr eV 
‘in the House, in the twenty-fourth 
* Congress, will be increased by from 
“sixteen to twenty votes if favour of 
© the administration. 

4. “ This result is particularly grati- 
“‘fving, as the enemies of liberty, on 
“both sides of the Atlantic, but in 
“ France especially, were preiicting a 
“ total change in our Government, and 
“ asserting that we should ere long, have 
“a king to keep us in order. People 
“who entertain such ubsurd notions, 
* must Know very little of the hard- 
** working farmers of the interior of this 
* country, who all cultivate their Own 
lands, and who are well educated for 
* men in that station of life. 

5. “* Were the predicted change to be 
“ attempted, a very brief period would 
“ elapse before tens of thousands of 
“these hard-fisted boys would he on 
* their road to Washington, each with 
“his rifle, to ‘ inquire info the matter.’ 

G. “ L have been a good deal among 
“these people, and I know them to be 
** straight-forward sturdy republicans, 
“toa man, fully appreciating the ex- 
“« cellence of our institutions, as at pre- 
“sent existing, and determined to 
** maintain them. 

7. “ The President’s message will be 
“ Jooked for with much interest, as it is 
‘f expected General Jackson will recom- 
“* mend the sale of the seven millions of 
“ United Siates Banks stock, which is 
“ the property of the Government.” 

Bravo! That’s the thing that’ will 
bring up Sir Roserr Peer ‘and his 
“* public credit.” Here is a people, an 
universal - suffrage people, supporting 
the chief magistrate against an internal 
aristocracy of money. The working 
— of England would support the 

ing; aye, and the ancient aristocracy, 
too, against this money-monster in s 
land; but these latter, that is to say,.t 
ancient aristocracy, have resolved, it 
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appears, from the letter of Sir Rosear 
Peet, to uphold, and to make common 
cause with, the money-monster, and 
continue to tux the working people ta; 
the tune of half their earnings to feed, 
this monster. This is our state; at least 
it is so to all appearance ; and we shall, 
now have to discuss the question, whe- 
ther the industrious classes, the trades- 
men, the farmers, the artisans, the la- 
bourers, ought any longer to be taxed 
to pay the interest of this debt; or any 
portion of that interest. Mr. Barina, 
who is one of the present Ministers, 
said, in the year 1521, that “ ¢he estates 
** of the kingdom are mortgaged to the 
** fundholders.” Ihave, twenty times 





over, proved the falsehood of this. If 
mortgaged to them, they were not, at 
any rate, mortgaged to pay two for one. 
However, let the landholders, now that 
they bave passed the Poor-law Bill, 
settle this matter as they like. They 
cannot now pretend, that the dadour 
ought to be taxed any longer to pay the | 
interest of this debt! This is the shape 
that the discussion will now take. The 
Poor-law Bill has cast off the industrious | 
classes, and flung them upon their“ own, 
resources’; when Mr. Barrne has read | 
my ‘* Legacy to Labourers,” he will 
know what those “ own resources ’ 
are ! 

Now one word about this good news 
from America. By the seventh para- 
graph of this news, the reader will see, 
that the United States government are 
the owners of bank-stock to the amount 
of seven millions of dollars, and-that it 
is reported that the President-means to 
selithis stock? What a fine chance for 
our noble and honourabie peaple who 
are owners of so large a part of ‘that 
bank stock! How rich they will get 
by buying what the President is. going 
to sell! Every reader must see-what a 
blow here is at out ricketty. concern! I 
can say no more. ‘To express the plea- 
me that | feel ut this is utterly impos- 
sible. 
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Wiru very great pleasure’ insert the 
speech of Mr. Witntams to the elec- 
tors, made to them on Monday, the 15. 
of this month of December. It is with 
still greater pleasure, that I hear ‘to- 
day, that the people, having had tine 
to inquire and to understand matters, 
appear determined to elect him. Mr. 
Exuice has, in fact, declined, It ap- 
pears that he is in ill-health. In speak- 
ing of Mr. Exuics, L shall never refrain 
trom observing, that his conduct as Se- 
cretary at War was, as far as I had an 
opportunity of knowing, that of a hu- 
mane, considerate, and just man; an 
opinion in which, Lam sure, I have the 
corcial concurrence of my excellent 
colleague. With regard to Mr. Wit- 
LiaMs, Whom [ have had the honour to 
know intimately for several years, I 
hardly know a man so fit to be a re- 
presentative of the people, and particu- 
larly of such a people as those of Co- 
ventry. ‘He has great property at 
stake ; no possible temptation to do 
that which is wrong ; great knowledge 
in all the affairs of trade ; utterly impos- 
sible for him ever to desire to touch 
public money in any shape or form. As 
intelligent and active a man as all Eng- 


’! land contains ; and though he will be. 


certainly, one of those ‘* pushing men, “4 
that Mr. Atexanper Bartne@ was 80 
afraid to see in Parliament, never will 
he be found. to push in a direction con- 
trary to the good and ancient institutions 
of the country, or to the real interests 
of his constituents, and the people at 
large. With t’‘s preface, I, with great 
pleasure, insert a report of his speech, 
which has been printed and circulated at 
CoveNnTRY. 





The Speech of W. Williams, Esq.,ad- 
dressed to the Electors of Coventry, 
on his Public Entry, Monday, Dec. 
12, 1834. 

The carriage having been drawn up 
into the markel-place, Mr. WinttaMs 
addressed the people to the following 
effect : He thanked them most sincerely 
for the warm reception which he had 





met with. When he beheld the vast 
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assemblage of freemen who knew their 
rights aad valued their liberties, coming 
forward on so important an occasion, 
to hear the sentiments of a man, who 
had come to ask their suffrages: when 
he saw such a noble manifestation of 
feeling it warmed his heart, and inspir- 
ed him with hope that the people of 
this country were destined to see better 
days. (Cheers). The difficulty which 
he laboured under, was, that his political 
conduct, his unflinching opposition .o 
every species of tyranny and oppression, 
was not better known to them. They 
might however have seen, through the 
press, that for the last twenty years, he 
had been upon, every occasion one of 
those who not only joined, but took an 
active part in every public movement in 
opposition to misgovernment, and in 
every effort to keep the hands of the 
sinecurist and the tax-man out of the 
pockets of the people. (Cheers). In 
coming to Coventry on this occasion, 
he did not come precisely to oppose any 
other gentlemen who might have offer- 
ed themselves as candidates. As pri- 
vate individuals he respected those gen- 
tlemen, but private virtues were not now- 
adays the only qualification necessary to 
constitute the public character. For 
twenty-five years he had been engaged 
extensively in the manufactures of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, in both the home 
and foreign trade, and the experience 
which he had, enabled him to know the 
wants of the mercantile and manufac- 
turing portion of the kingdom. Heeame 
therefore as ove of the people, (cheers), 
belonging to the people, and whose every 
feeling was identified with the people 
(cheers); and if they iotrusted to him 
the representation of their wants and 
wishes in Parliament, he did not hesi- 
tate to say bat that he would be able to 
evince a thorough knowledge of their 
wants and interests, as manufacturers. 
They bad tried men long enough who 
were unacquainted with trade und ma- 
nufacture. ‘They had'tried lords, earls, 


‘squires, and lawyers, (laughter), and 
what had they done for them? they 
could not say nothing, they had done 
worse than nothing, for they found that 
under their representation the people 
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deteriorating in their condition, and their 
liberties abridged. The people were 
evidently’ not so well off as in former 
days, and there must be something 
wrong. (Hear, hear). Yes, they had 
tried these men for years in Parliament, 
and now that they saw and felt the con- 
sequences of their legislation, he called 
upon them to try one of their ownclass. 
(Cheers). He was of no party, he de- 
precated all party. (Cheers). The Whigs 
and Tories who were parties, were now 
ashamed of their names. And why? 
because they had both committed so 
many sins against the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, that the people were 
beginning to see the effects of the con- 
duct of these two factions. In his ad- 
dress he had given his opinions upon 
many measures, which he deemed ne- 
cersary to bring back England to its for- 
mer glory, prosperity, and happiness. 
The first principle referred to in his ad- 
dress, was an extension of the franchise, 
and nothing short of household suffrage 
would satisfy him. (Cheers). He sup- 
ported the Reform Bill, but it was in 
the expectation that great benefits 
would result from it. ‘That bill had 
been tried, and what had it produced? 
nothing but disappointment. It had 
returned to Parliament, men who had 
increased the standing army, and who 
had passed that most infamous and 
atrocious of all measures, the Irish Coer- 
cion Act, by which their fellow men 
were deprived of the benefits of the con- 
stitution, by being subjected to military 
courts-niartial, in place of that most 
invaluable of all blessings, trial by jury. 
(Cheers). Was he to give them a ca- 
talogue of the crimes of the reformed 
Parliament, the manner in which both 
Whigs and Tories played in one another's 
hands, they would clearly see that they 
had sustained the character given to 
them, when it was once said that this 
vreat country was crucified between 
two thieves.. (Laughter and cheers). 
They had agreed to nothing only in 
persecuting the people, and they had 
disagreed in nothing only in dividin 

the money which they had slobheced 
from the people. For the last four 
years whenever the liberties of the peo- 
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ple were to be abridged, they were 
united so closely as if they formed but 
one body and one essence. (Cheers). 
He now deemed it necessary, seeing that 
these men who had been returned under 
the Reform Act had had no sympathy 
with the people, that the franchise be 
extended. (Cheers). He proposed to 
& » for household suffrage at least, and 
he hoped to see the time when eduea- 
tion would have so far enlightened the 
people as to enable them to go beyond 
even that. They must not however go 
ou with too great speed, for history 
furnished many instances where men 
had obtained rights which from igno- 
rance they did not know how properly 
to exercise, and the consequence was 
that they became the prev of tyrants, 
Next in importance to obtaining an ex- 
tension of the franchise was the repeal 
of the Septennial Act (cheers), because 
from that act proceeded all the misfor- 
tunes and misery with which the coun- 
try had been afficted. When the Stuarts, 
on account of their crimes, had been 


‘expelled from the throne of England, 


the first condition upon which William 
and Mary were estublished upon the 
throne was that the people should have 

the advantage of triennial Parliaments. 
For twenty-one years they enjoyed this 
benefit, but the Parliaments became so 
corrupt that they were obliged, in order 
to screen themselves from the nation, 
to pass an act prolonging the duration 
of Parliament to seven years. At this 
the people felt indignant, and having 
warmly expressed their feelings, the 
Parliaments were obliged to pass the 
Riot Act to save them from the just re- 
sentment of the people, so that they 
could then and now bring upon them 
their horse and foot soldiers to cut them 
down after one hour's warning, Thus 
one bad act begotanother, und so on until 
the constitution was so frittered away 
and disfigured that scarce a trace of its 
original grandeur could be recognised. 
There were many who wished for an- 
nual Parliaments, but upon that point is 
there were various opinions. If, how- 
ever, the people of Coventry wished for 


annual Parliaments, he would take care, 


if they returned him as their representa- 
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tive, to afford them all the benefit of 
annual Parliaments, for he would come 
down within a month after the conclu- 
sion of every sebsion, submit his par- 
fiamentary conduct to theni; ‘and if 
they did not approve of it, he would 
resign his seat. (Cheers). The next 
subject which he had mentioned in his 
address was vote by ballot; and’ upon 
this subject there was also some differ- 
énce of opinion. He, however, had 
fever heard what be considered a good 
argument against it. (Hear, hear). ‘The 
law gave them votes to exercise with- 
Out control or bias ; yet it was stated in 
the last session by Mr. Grote, that one 
half of those who voted at the last 
election did so under the influence of 
coercion. ‘They said it was an un-English 
practice, yet in all the great institutions 
of the country it was adopted. The 
Bank directors who exercised more 
power over the commercial interest 
of the nation than any other body 
were elected by ballot; and the East 
India Company, who governed eighty 
millions of human beings, were elected 
by it. From the highest to the lowest 
club in the county all used it. Lords, 
Uukes, earls, and bishops must obtain 
udimittance into their respective clubs 
und societies by the ballot; and why 
men should be admitted into the House 
of Commons without it, he was at a 
loss to conceive. Let them Jook at the 
working of the ballot in America, Mr. 
Steuart, in his travels had stated in re- 
ference to it, that in the state of New 
York, where 260,000 electors polled at 
an election, they went to the polling 
lace with as much regularity and 
order, as they did to church or chapel. 
And it was remarkable that those states 
Where it was not used, were the slave 
states ; and'atthe election in those states 
drunkenness and outrage were com- 
monly witnessed. He now came to an- 
other part of his address in which he 
had expressed his deter:nination to abo- 
lish all sinecures and unmerited pen- 
ions. He had lately seen a correct list 
of those lady, gentlemen, and children 
ensioners, Who Were in the annual re- 
ceipt of the public money, for which 
they had never rendered any sérvices © 
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to the countsy; and when he reflected | 
that the vast assemblage of artisans 
now before him. were compelled to! 
support such a worthless tribe, he felt 
imlignant at such gross injustice and 
oppression. And if they sent him to 
Parliament, he pledged himself never 
to cease or rest, until he saw that blot 
removed from the country. The ex- 
pulsion of placemen from the House 
of Cemmons was also a thing indis- 
pensably necessary, ‘The Bill of Righis 
enacted, that no person who held either 
place, office, or pension from the crown, 
could. hold a seat in the Commons 
House. -Yet in despite of this law, it 
appeared from a report of a committee 
of the reformed Parliament, that 143 
members of that House were holding 
places under the crown. (Cries, of 
Shame, shame). And sixty of them an- 
nually receiving 86,000/. There were 
also 312 lords, earls, honourables, and 
right honourables, baronets, and. co- 
lonels of the army, captains of the navy, 
and colonels of yeomanry cavalry, all of | 
whom, or their connexions, were par- 
taking of the public money. Here were 
455 of these gentlemen members of 
the House, and he would now ask, what 
justice or diminution of taxation could 
they expect from them ? (Cries of None, 
none). It was true these gentlemen 
had been telling them about their in- 
tentions of doing good, but what in rea- 
lity had they done? why repealed the 
house-tax ; but pray whom had they to 
thank for that relief? The people of 
London, (Great cheering). -The Go- 
vernment could not collect it, and d 
patriots like, they abandoned it, (Laugh- 
ter)... The fact was, the people were in- 
debted to themselves for the repeal of 
that, tax, and by the same spirit and de- 
termination could they,expect a redress 
of all their other grievances. (Cheers). 
There was another class of their rulers 
which he had nearly forgotten: the 
privy councillors. Of these wise men 
there were 113 of them, who, according 
to Sir James Graham, divided €50,000/, 
annually of the public money. All 

taxes of the country 200 years back 

not amount to any thing like that suas 
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powerful countries in the world. He 
now came to another kind of ‘reforma- 
tion which he deemed necessary ; a re- 


| form inthe corporations, (Cheers). He 


was afraid the gentlemen of the town 
connected with the corporation would 

say he was ‘too much of a reformer on 

that point when he proposed to give the 

election of the magistrates into the hancs 

of the people, and that once a year too. 

(Hear, hear). Well, in doing so he 

wished them no harm, nor would the 

change do them any, because he knew 

from expenience that it had a good ele 

fect. In London, where the comuivon 
councilmen were elecled by the patel “" 
householders, and they numbered near: 

10,000, the effect wus most beneBein’ . 

It kept them up to the discharge of 

their duty, and there was seldom « 

never any necessity for to change them. 

(Hear, hear). And _ so it would be 

Coventry if the magistrates were ann. | 
ally elected by the people as in Londu:: ; 
He had also proposed in his address ‘» 
vote for a repeal of the malt-tax, thin 
which a more unjust tax could not be 
imposed upon the industry and comforts 
of the people. [It was a tax. calculated 
to excite the indignation of the country, 
for by it the poor were obliged top. 
100 per cent. upon the beer. If tha’ 
was repealed, they could have their b: « 
better for $d. than they now had it for ¢ 
That, however, which aggravated i). 
tax was the manner in which their 
ee had: taxed their own dri 
They only taxed their own wine twew: 
five per cent. whilst they taxed the px. 
man’s ale with more than 100 per ve 
(Shame). If they had had house) 
suffrage would they have returned » 
to Parliament who could be so far in- 
sible to-the comforts of. the poor a+ 
impose such a tax ; or would: they, 
the last election, have returned mei 
pable of voting away one-half of it | 
one night, and, with the most des; 
ble servility, rescind their vote ou} 
next night at the bidding of a Min 
of the crown? (Cries of No, no, shii: 
ejshame). He now came to a que-' 
jof much importance, atid one‘ 
which he particularly wished to ex{/i. 
himself; he meant the question of + 
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trade, (Hear, hear). As a man of bu- 
sipess, he. had applied himself to the 
cousideration of the subject, and his de- 
cided opinion was, that it was.a measure 
which never ought to have been intro- 
duced, and which ought long since to 
have, been repealed. (Cheers). From 
the first moment that the doctrine of 
free trade was promulgated he looked 
uponmit as erroneous in principle and in- 
jmious in practice. (Cheers). When 
the Tories brought in this bill, so jea- 
lous were the Whigs of it, that they 
claimed the werit of suggesting what 
they called this very liberal system. By 
this system they gave every thing to 
foreign nations, not one of which give 
any thing inreturn. When the late Mr, 
Huskisson and Mr. Spring Rice were 
assailed upon the subject they said, as a 
proof of the utiiity of the measure, that 
there was an increased consumption of 
goods at bome and a larger amount of 
tonnage from British ports. This was 
plausible but false reasoning. They did 
not consider that the unnatural compe- 
tition into which they had driven the 
nation was, as a matter of course, sure 
to reduce the price of the article, and 
consequently cause a greater consump- 
tion. But there was another conse- 
quence ot the competition which they 
had overlooked, and that was the cer- 
tain reduction in the price of labour and 
profits of the manufacturer which it ef- 
fected. It was true, the placemen, 
pensioners, and sinecurists, were enabled 
by the competition to obtain their fancy 
articlesand dresses for one-half the price 
which they formerly paid for them, and 
that at the expense of the miseries ani 
heart-rending sufferings of the poor and 
industrious labouring artisan. (Cheers). 


_ This was.a fact,. no theory. .The.ma- 


nufacturers of England with a national 
debt, unequalled in the annals of the 
world, witha load of taxation sufficient 
to crush.all their energies, were driven 


by their unfeeling rulers, into competi-} 


tion with nations unencumbered with 
debt, and comparatively free from taxa- 
tion, (Continued cheering). Was this 
Justice? _ (No, no). . Was this.a system. 
of legislation which ought to have been 
adopted? (No, no). And for what 
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was it, he would ask in the name of 
every principle of right, that the legisla- 
ture of England should be. so far blind 
or unfeeling as to reduce to pauperism 
thousands of their countrymen? Why 
for no other reason than to satisfy the 
whims of a few. cold-hearted theorists, 
who wished to try experiments, even.on 
the hearts’ blood of the people. (Shame, 
shame). Well, they had tried the ex- 
periment, they had deluged the country 
with foreigu goods, they caused an increase of 
machinery, which was valuable only when 


it facilitated labour, but always injurious 
when it destroyed it. (Cheers). They had 
placed their manufacturers at the mercy of 
the foreigner. They had stripped the houses 
of the artisan of those articles of furniture, 
which in time of prosperity it was his pride 
and pleasure to purchase; they had unclothed 
his children, and filled the store-room of the 
pawnbroker; they had broken down: the 
hearts and spirits of the people; they had 
filled the workhouses ; they had ivcreased the 
parish rates to an extent unknown in the 
history of the kingdom; and baving done all 
that, in order to save from similar misery, 
those who were enabled to sustain the shock, 
they were obliged to introduce a bill which 
deprived the poor of that assistance to which 
they were entitled. (Cheers). This was nut 
the conduct of other Gevernments upon this 
subject. If @) man in France: was caught 
three times in Smuggling he was sent to the 
galleys; and in Germany and all other coun- 
tries they had all but excluded British manu- 
factures. If these countries were te take En- 
glish goods in return, then it:would be acon- 
sideration as to the propriety of a free trade, 
because of the great advantages. which they 
possessed, He had viewed the questivn in 
every way, and believing it to be fraught with 
immense mischief to the people, be had al- 
ways been a deadly foe to it, (Hear, hear). 
To aid im removing this free trade he now 
offered his assistance to the e of Coven- 
try, and for doing so he was by the two 
parties in the town that he had no right to 
come. The Tories objected to him because 
he advocated principles to which they were 
opposed, and the Whigs told him be ought 
not to come to split the interést of the liberals 
and admit a Tory. This and such like were 
the arguments used by ‘these parties to keep 
the great mass of the people frum the exercise 
of their undoubted right to return such mero 
as they thought proper. He however had 
come, regardless of ‘all taunts, and iu duin- 
so ~ had no Seoanee than i eel 
people an opportuni ‘expressing thei 
opisions, trealg ait fully, upon all those grea’ 
questions so im tely connected witb th:ir 
interests. He now came to-anotber part of 
his address, that: which referred ‘to the stax: 
ing army. They were all aware that withia 
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the Jast four years the Whigs had raised id 
additionat number of troops, than which amore 
odious act-could not have been committed 
against the libertles of the people ; and for what 
purpose was the army ‘augmented ? whiy to 
enable them te wring tithes from the famishing 
people of Ireland. (Applause). Would the 
people of Eogland have endured such an act 
two hundred years back? They would 
not. What did Queen Elizabeth say: when 
asked bv the ‘French .ambassador where were 
her guards; why she referred him. to the 
ople. and said,» ‘These are my guards.” 
Relative to the impressment in the navy, he 
was also opposed to that'system. ‘The uavy 
was the pride aud glory of England, and from 
the-bravery whieh those men had always ma- 
nifested, he bad no fears but that whenever 
England required their services they would 
be jound at their posts, without being dragged 
into the service unwilling captives. (Cheers). 
Next came the floggiug im the army. (Crics 
of Shame), . England was the only country iu 
Europe where it was practised, and he should 
never cease: iv bis. exertions until it was abo- 
lished because of .its inhuman and demvra- 
lziug tendency. With respect to the corn 
laws, he should also vote for either an abolition 
or such an elteration as would evable the poor 
to procure cheap.food. If they looked at the 
Gazetle of last Saturday, they would find that 
the duty op fureign coro was greater than the 
actual price, of at. But it might he said he 
advocated a restrictiva upon foreigt:ribbons 
and. why wot upon foregea corn. Now he 
would meet au interregatury to that etfect if 
put. to bim. by a posiuve assertion, founded 
vpoo all laws, divine aud human, that ‘no 
state. oaght under any circumstances, or to 
mect avy exigeucy, enact laws to deprive the 
people of food.. (Cueers). This, was indis- 
putabe. Belore, however, he repealed the 
corn laws be woudl advocate a repeal of the 
ma'# tax, whieh would be a saving of five 
u idioms a yearto the workicg purtiun ef the 
Community, wrilst it would encourage and in- 
crease agric uture, and euable the tarmer tu 
they a remuneraiing price fur histproduce. 
oder the present. state ot thiugs the rent of 
ti e'arable land. dict uot amveunt to mach more 
thaw deuble this tax. He would cepeal: the 
preent.eorn laws at once if possible, and: lay 
ov such moderate duty as. woud wot materially 
afive: the price of the poor man’s Joaf, aud 
then be would gradnaidy reduce the duty. He 
had - ow tacall there attendon tu apother ques- 
tim of great am, ortence which engaged: the 
attention of the em, ive, aud.was now being 
agitatedin rvery part of the vouatry,. He al- 
luded .cv the. question «f church reterm. 
(Cheers).  Gefore-he.pruceeded on this subje: 
be «ust ted them that he was-achurchman, 
and would ‘he oue of pee meuwhy would 
wiltingiy iejace or impaic-its usefalness, > It 
w +s therefore against the abuse~ia the 
of wmeh she wi-bed to speak, al w whieb he 
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the actual property belonging to the church, 
he would hold sacred. In the property of the 
church be, included the glebe lauds, aad the 
property of the deans and chapters and bishops 
laods, &c) The property he wonld leave to 
the churcli, but subject to such au appropria- 
tion of it as would ensure to the virtuous and 
working clergy a fairand respectable remu- 
tieration, and not to leave them, as many of 
them now were, in many instances worse pro- 
vided for than a respectable mechanic. To 
effect this he would of course do away with the 
drones, and that iniquitous system of simony 
and pluralities, and he would compel every 
bishop or minister in toe chureh to reside jn 
their diocese or parish, in place of living in 
Juxury and ease as many of them now did in 
France and Rome, With respect to the tithes, 
he should at once view them as public pro- 
perty, and dispose of them as such. They 
were in Catholic times appropriated to thé be- 
nefit of the clergy and the poor; but when the 
religion of the country, in the reign of Henry 
the Fighth was changed by act of Parliament 
from Catholic to Protestant, then the first re- 
formers for the worst of purposes handed ever 
the tithes to their minions, and henge great 
portions of that property was now in the bands 
of lay impropriators, The church property 
had been by this transfer declared public pro- 
perty; for if it wes uot, the act of taking it 
from the support of the clergy, the buildiog 
and repairing of churches, aud last, but vot 
least, the support of the poor, was tivthing less 
than injustice. Before the Reformation there 
were nove but churchmen, and if with the 
consent of the people, the property was so ap- 

lied, their could be nothing objectionable in 
t; but whe: the people changed their religion 
aud became Protestant, they enacted the most 
severe laws against the Catholics, so severe, 
that it was even death for a. priest to be found 
performivg mass in the country. Here then 
was acicar cha: gein religion and a transfer 
of tithes at the will of the natiun; and upon 
this he took bis stand when be asserted, that 
the people now, throogb:their representatives 
fin Parliameut, have an undoubted right to ap- 
propriate the tithes to the public services if they 
thought proper. As he before said, if the coun- 
try was ‘all of ene opidion upon = reli- 
giod, avd thought well of having the tithes 
‘as they were it would be all right; buen w 


that the great mass of the people were Dis: | 


senters from the church, and derived pu api- 


‘ritual advantage fiom it, it sas’ a different | 


matter a toxether: He should act upéo the 
‘principle of doing to others as he wished tu be 
dove by, acd upen that pricciple, he wou'd 










part of Christiauity, to compel men to pay t0- 
wards the support of a réligion from which 
they detived> no. maging They saw the 
respectable manner mm which the diss: ntiag 
C.wgrezatiuus mantained thelr clergy, pune 


@ years aud was it tu be said of the meun- 





‘putit to them tovsay, if it wak im conf. rmity: 
phe that principle, which was a fandameutal - 


whom be deréd say dépending upu 60lsor © 
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bers of the established church that they could 
not, or would not support their clergy if called 
upon to do so. No; he did not believe they 
would reluse to +suppurt them, and hence he 
was for removing compulsory payments, which 
had engendered so much bad feeling and ill- 
will amongst professing Christians. He felt 
as a churchman, that it was a degradation to 
him to be instrumental in forcing money out 
of the pockets of the Dissenters for the sup- 
ae vf a minister of religion, whose face per- 
iaps they had wever seep, He would be the 
last man to injure the church, but he was cer- 
tain, taking into cousitieration the state of 
Ireland aud the feeling in England, that un- 
less some arrangements were made witb re- 
spect to the tithes, that the church would 
eventually be reduced to a bad condition. 
The Dissenters now were a great and power- 
ful body ; they were an intelligent body ; and 
bad at present a respectable and infiueatial 
committee in London, making arrangements 
to asaertain their strength throughout the 
kingdom, in order to bring it to bear in the 
event of an election in such a way as te en- 
sure a proper representation of their wishes on 
that question, aud all others affecting their 
interests. The churchmen, therefore, must 
not, by obstinately refusing to concede the just 
demands of the Dissenters, provoke that budy ; 
and he sincerely hoped that the churchmen 
would see the necessity of settling the ques- 
tion themselves. It was one now of great and 
permanent importance, to the settlement of 
whicb all thoughts were directed. It was a 
question of iwportance to Ireland, and one 
upon which, a géutleman of great credit had 
said, 20,000 buinan beings bad been sacrificed 
in that.country. Yes, not less thao that num- 
"er of lives, he believed, had been sacrificed 
in Ireland ia the collection of tithes. The 
people, however, had at last settled the ques- 
tion, and tithes now ovly veminally exist 
there. With this effort on part of the Irish 
there was, however, one thiag which materi- 
ally affected the peore of England, When 
the tithes could vo longer had, the last 
Pacliawent applied one million of the public 
muney ta pay the » uoder a positive as- 
snranuce that they w appoint commission - 
era who would make the clergy repay it. 
Wall, they did sppuint commissioners, and 
they e horse aud foot soldiers to assist 
them, yet they were not able to get one-thou- 
sandth ‘part of the money back, nor ever 
could, . ' 
poses, deal in Ireland ; and the question now 
was, would the Dissenters io England allow 
them to-continue ? =No, they would not; and 
thay satprend bias as. their represhatative, ig 
retur as thei tative, 
shoul! vote that it as public 


to promote education in every parish 
aud. the remainder to go ‘ato We pad. 
- coffers; all uf which would be followed 


were, to all inteats and pur- ji 
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gard the interests of the present clergy,: se 
allow them a fair and just Sm ts . 
their lives, believing as he did, thatnot todo wo 


so would be an injustice tawardsithem, He life 
now came to. the last topic upon)which-he | the 
should touch. He meant the. Poor-law: ko 
Ameudment Bill, which was the.grossest in-. - act 
fraction upon the liberties of the peopleever: . pet 
committed. Lord Brougham. had stated iu sot 
reference to it, that he supported it to enable no 
the landlords to get their reuts.. He-said the. . wo 
ese eat up every thing, yet only four mil-. spe 
ious and a half of the poor-rates were really ap~ the 
plied to the poor. .Now, he (Mr, W.) was :in- He 
terested in the Jand, but sooner than he would wi 
have supported such a bill he would have let. a ¢ 
rent, Jand, and al! perish, rather than suffer ste 
one Englishman to perish for want of that.re- : 
lief to which by all Jaws, divine and humana, ‘alo 
he is entitled. (Loud cheers).. The poor man M 
had 4s good a right to relief when in distress; . | ce 
as the landlord had tu his rent. This Jawhad... | ar 
however been reversed by Lord Brongham, | th 
who had increased his own salary,to 14,000/, et 
a year, and his retiring pension from 4,000),. . © to 
to 5,000/. a year. Out of 14,000/. a year he in 
could not save a sufficiency to keep him when by 
out of office, and yet he could legislate for the ca 
poor, upon the principle that the poor labuurer vo 


who had to support a wife and family out of 
fourteen shillings a week, ought to be able to 
save a sufficiency to meet all the exigencies of - 
sickness, waut of employment, and old age. 
If they sent him to Parliament he would ne- 
ver rest until that bill, which was a disgrace 
to the country, was repealed, He would: go 
back to the 43 statute of Elizabeth, and if there 
were any provisions in that act which did not 
answer the present state of society he would 
amend them, but retainiog the principle. 
(Hear, hear). One word more, and that was 
with wm gee to Ireland. The peuple of Eng~ 
Jand had heretofore witnessed the oppressio® 
of that country with too great: » 
pay a crime. (Shame). » They had seen 
the people of that country enduring as they 
were, for centuries, under misrule aud 
cution, they had seen them trodden under foot 
long enough, and it was bigh time that the 
made common cause with. them, prevent | 
further encroachments upon theit ett . | 
and resist any further attempts which m rs 

" lation, to an ascendancy to. — 
feuds and api- 


ia. img that country the weakness, im 
place of the strength of England. Ireland - 
must no longer se he troddea down. (Cheers)» 
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he naw publicly challenyed them to show that 
he ever did a dishonourdble act, or broke his 
word either in: private or public during his 
life. This waé the challenge which he gave 
them ; and upoh this character, his practical 
knowledge of trade, av@ independent fortune 
acquired by industry, which renders him inde- 
peudent: of bribéfy ‘or ‘corruption, he how 
sought their suffrages. (Cheers). He was 
now about to retire from trade. And as he 
would consequently have snfficient time to 
spare, he would devote all his energies to 
the discharge of bis parliamentary duties. 
He had now laudched himself in the bark 
with the people of Coventry. He came to fight 
a constitutional battle of principle, and if they 
stood by him he would stand hy them, 

Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Wilkinson, of Lon- 


‘son, then addressed the freemen in behalf of 


Mr. Williams, whom they répresented ax a 
gentleman of honour, respectability, patriotism, 
and unflinching attachment to the interests of 
the people; after which a resolution to the 
etlect that Mr. W. was a fit and proper person 
to represent the city in Parliament, and pledg- 
ing themselves to support him was proposed 
by Mr. Buckuey, and on being seconded, was 
carried by acclamat:op, without @ dissentient 
voice, 
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INSOLVENTSs. 
BBOWN, W., Clifton-street, Finsbury, ecar- 
penter. 
CLARK, C., Stowey, Somersetshire, chemist. 
HARVEY, J., Dartford, Kent, timber-mer- 
chant: 
KING, H. W., Bristol, attorney. 


BANKRUPTS, 


BROWN, GC. B., E. R. Danson, and C, Dun- 
can, New Broad-street, merctiants, 


4 JASEY, W., Coopers’ Aros, Cow-crosssstreet, 


oa 
1 
2 
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Vv) . rae. ‘as ” 
CLARK. J.B., street, Shadwell, groger. 
CROSER, J., G. Walker, and J. C. Walker, 
Nee etl aod ‘yne, ship and insurauce- 
roker', 


_ JOHNSON, T., late of Petworth, Sussex, 


eurzgeon,. | Jud , . 4 tay' 
JONES, 3., New Sarum, hook teller. 


. KENDRICK, J., Sidney-alley, Leicester-sq., 


intseller. 


.L KEV? Eo Wiahoroe Mluete g Sno s Ae 
re Oran Wimborne Mineter,, Dyrset-| The tipply'of-Seotch Oats’ 
_ TOMLINSON, 'S., Livetpool; corn-merchant. 
|land only moderate, The trade 


WHITTEN, J., Liverpool, merchaut. © 


Q7rn Decemner, 1834. 





Tvespay, DecemBer 23. 
- BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
WISEMAN, I., Norwich, silk»mercer. 


BANKRUPTS. 
BAXTER, J.. Langham, Norfolk, builder, 


timber-merchant. 
DRIVER, T., Pemell’s-terrace, Peckham, 
merchant. 
ELFORD, R., jun., Little Exeter-street, Chel- 
sen, veterinary-surgeon. 
FRASER, R.. Middle ii a 
Rromnpton, wine-merchap 

KADWELT., W., Weston, 
vietnaller, 

MORRISON, R.,. Gloucester-etreet, Hoxton 
New-town , Middlesex, carpenter. 

PYKE, T., Liverpool, corp-merchant, 

WOOD, E. G., Liverpool, common-brewer, 


Somersetshire, 





,; LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Excnancre, Dec, 22.— 
The fresh supplies from the home counties 
to this morning’s market were moderate, and 
though the arrivals reported during the past 
week have been large, yet being principally 
on the account of speculaters and millers, few 
parcels comparatively bave appeared on the 
stands. Fine samples were to-day saleable at 
fully the rates of last Monday, but all se- 
condary and inferior descriptions were difficult 
of disposal, and a very limited clearance ef- 
fected at the close of the market. In bonded 
Wheat nothing transpiring. 

The extensive upplies of Rritish Barley, 
which have amounted during the last fort- 
night to upwards of 45,000 quarters, have so 
much.exceeded the demand, that prices have 
become materially depressed. To-lav, bow- 
ever, fine Barley was rather freer sale thap on 
Friday, realizing the prices of last Monday ; 
grinding samples ulso meet inquiry, but all 
other sorts were yery beary sale, and little 
progress made itr their-disposai at the close of 
oF ir peabeneeBmmet seer 
| \Malt tery heavy sale at last week's decline 
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CHAPMAN, W., Allefismore, Herefordshire, ' 


exteniive, but from England aud Tre- 7 
ruled dull, 





of Is. per quarter on the ‘beter qualities, and” ™ 
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Scotch potato having declined fully ls. per 
quarter; and. feed; 6d.to}s. Irish qualities 
were slow sale at a reduction of 6d. per qr. 
Holders of bonded Oats are still demanding 
high prices for their stock, . 

Beans dull sale, and Is. lower. 

Peas, White, as well as Grey and Maple, 
were also Is, cheaper. 

In bonded Spring Corn nothing transpiring, 
but prices nominally uvaltered. 

The Floor trade very languid, and ship 
mark realizing very low prices. 


Wheat, English, White, new.... 42s. to 53s. 
Old Cees eseeesrtee tteeee 48s. to 52s. 

Red, DOW cece ees teeeee 3%s. to 42s. 

Old code cocddccecccace, 408. te 43a; 
Livcolnshire, red .:.... 37s. tu 42s. 

WIRE ccccccccccss cece 458. 00 458, 
Yorkshire, red ........ 3fis. tu’ 40s. 

WEED cocbeceoecesec -- 40s. to 42s 
Northumber]l. & Berwick 38s. to 41s. 

Fine white ............ 40s. to 43s. 
Dundee & choice Scotch 43s, tu 44s. 

Irish, red, good........ 35s, to 36s 

White Pres teee shee etes 38s. to, 42% 

Ry@, DOW cesesscneceeceeerees JU% to S35. 
Old ee eter eeeees tes 34s. tu 36s. 
Bafley, Evglish, grinding ...... 26s. to 28s. 
Distilling. ...eecccesese 283. to 30>. 
Ma'ting oe ee ceccce sens 32s. to 36s. 
Chevalier 7 oot eeee tees 37s. to (39s. 

Malt se eeee reer wees Pade SHR eeees 44s. to o4s. 
Fine MEW. ..cce cece ceeece 68. to 645, 
Beaus, Tick, new....,.....+. 33s. to 35s. 
NE cowie cece ccincne cone 568: to 38%, 
Harrow, DEWye.ceeeee,. 368. to 38s, 

| GPO tC 

Peds, White, English .....,.. 34s. to 40s. 


Foreigan ., see sseees 
Grey or Hug ..ccecceee 385. to 4is. 
Maples....ccsceseeeses 428. tu 43s, 
Oats, Pol - nds ‘eee eeee eet ee ee 218, to 2s. 
Liucolushire, short small 22s tu 24s. 
Lincolushire, feed ...... 20s. to 22s. 
‘Yorkshire, feed.......... 21-. tu 24s. 
+ Bhecles.s.. wedsecrcccce. 238. to BSu. 

_ Northumberland and Ber- 


3hs. to 405 


wick Putatu, uew...... 24s. 
Dae ic cases tdtboccees 26s 
Angas, DCW ca ceescesecs 23s. 

eae 25s. 
Bauff aud Aberdeen, com- 

MOD HOW sececeet secs 233. 
Old aclnnsooccsaseceesoce 24s. 
P tato eeree eee eeteeae #8 25s. 
Old,, Ceerceres **#ee ceeeee 26s. 
Irish Potato, new.... eens 22s. 
Ol, once Stee ee eeee ease 22s. 
Fee:!, new ligaut "wb eeee 18s. 
ack, new er oeecedse ce 20s. 
gu ee oe 235, 
b & Pomeranian, old 20s. 


to 25s. 
to 27s. 
tuo 24s. 
tu 27s. 


to 24s. 
te —sS. 
to 26. 
to 27s. 
to 238. 
to 24s. 
to 20s 
to 2is. 
to 24s. 
to 2is. 


Petersburgh, Riga, &c... 22s. to 23s. 


Poreign, in bond, feed... 12s. to lds. 


a l6s. to 18s, 


PROVISIONS, 


Butter, Dorset ...++.+++ 40s. to 42s. per cwt. 
Cambridge .... 40s. to —s, 
York ...e+e.. 388. to =, 
Cheese, Dbie. Gloucester 48s. to 68s. 
Siugle ditto,,.. 44s, to 48s. 
Cheshire...... 54s. to 74s. 
Derby ........ 50s. to 60s, 
Hams, Westworeland.. 50s. to 60s. 
Cumberland... 50s. to 60s, 























SMITHFIELD, December 22. 


This day's supply of each kind of fat stock, 
was, as is usual on the Monday after the great 
D-cember market, limited, but of fair ave- 
ragé quality. Trade was, with prime Beef 
aud prime small Veal somewhat brisk, at fully, 
with the middling and inferior kinds, as also 
Mutton and Pork, dull, at barely Friday's 
quotations. 

Abvut 600 of the Beasts, in about equal 
uumbers of Herefords, Devons, and Welsh 
runts, with about 100 Scots, and half that 
number of Irish Beasts, were from Lincoln- 
shire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and 
vtbers of our northern disiricts; about 100, 
chiefly Scots, with a few Devons and home- 
breds, from Norfolk, Suffulk, Essex, and Cam- 
bridgesbire ; about 200, a full moiety of which 
were Devons, the remainder about equal num- 
bers of Herefords and runts with a few Irish 
Heasts, from our western and midland dis- 
teicts; ahout 30, chiefly Sussex steers and 
oxen with a few ru ts, Devons, and Irish 
Heasts, from Kent, S assex, and Surrey; and 


njost of the remainder, which. embraced about - 


50 Town's-end Cows, either first in, or as the 
surplus of last week’s market, from the neigh- 


buuthood ef Loudon. 


About a mwiety of the ‘Sheep were, new 
Leicesters, in about equal thumbers of the 


‘Sou hdowu a d white-taced crosses, about a 


fou th Southdewn-, and the remaiuder abuvut 
equal numbers of Kents, old Leice-ters and 
Lincolns, aud Kentish half-breds, with a few 
pevos of berued and plied Norfolks, horned 
Durses and S: mersets, horned” aid polled 
Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c. 
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